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SUPPLEMENT 


FOR SALE 


A HOME IN SOUTH BUCKS 
OR WEST MIDDX? 
Consult H. & B. LENO (H. A. LENO, 
M.R.S.H., I. B. LENO, F.V.1., A.F.S.) (Est. 1898). 
“OAK END ESTATE OFFICE,” GER- 
RARD’S CROSS (Tel. 4211-2), and 192-3, 
HIGH STREET, UXBRIDGE(Tel. 6456-7-8) 
Open daily 9-6 and Saturdays until 5. 
PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 
BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). 
BOURNEMOUTH, Poole Harbour. 3-4 
beds., luxury bungalow, £6,950; adjacent 
yacht club, golf club, shops, buses. Harbour 
and country views.—‘Dormers,” Crichel 
Mount Road, Evening Hill, Poole. 
COBHAM, near Esher, Surrey. Three and 
four-bedroomed luxury houses and bun- 
galows from £5,900. Exclusive. Fairmile 
Common district 45 minutes London.— 
A. J.S. BuiLpeERS, Miles Lane, Cobham. 
EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKBARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82 
Queen Street, Exeter. 


DEVON. Mellguards, Park Rd., Tiverton. 
Divided into 2 attractive 3-bedroomed 
houses. Particulars: apply OWNER. 


EVON. Semi-Bungalow 7 rooms; or 

Bungalow 6 recoms. All mains. Panor- 
amic sea country view. — FOWLER, Pixie 
Dene, Croyde Bay. Tel.: 341. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL. — Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


IRE. Lindville Private Mental Home 

for 75 patients, 13 miles from Cork City. 
Suitable for sanatorium, old people’s home, 
school, factory or offices; also separate doc- 
tor’s house, all standing in about 14 acres, 
for sale by private treaty.—Apply MARSH 
AND SONS, Auctioneers, South Mall, Cork. 


SSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
Son, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 
PAIRWARP, NR. UCKFIELD. Inter- 
esting Detached Hse. on Ashdown Forest 


for conversion. 8 beds., 4 rec., 3 kits., 
Garage. Range outbuildings. 9 acres 
grazing. £4,500.—Messrs. A. WYCHERLEY, 


Auctioneers, 56, High Street, Lewes. Tel. 29. 


GREAT BARDFIELD, ESSEX.  De- 
tached freehold 17th-century Cottage 
Residence with original beams, delightful 
position, favoured village and artist’s para- 
dise, convenient Chelmsford and Colchester, 
with main line station to Liverpool Street. 
Completely modernised. Main electricity, 
water and drainage. Lounge (17 ft. byS2 ft.), 
dining room, 8 bed., kitchen and bathroom. 
Double garage, part suitable for studio. 
+ acre garden. Price £3,450. Highly recom- 
mended.—Full particulars C. M, STANFORD 
AND SON, Chartered Auctioneers, Colchester 
(Tel. 3165). Ref. D.2229/29. 


RELAND. NORTH & COMPANY 
Estate Agents. Hstablished 1829. Special- 
ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties. 
residences and city investments. 110 Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. (Tel. Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 
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classified properties 


RELAND. BATTERSBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 
| RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small stud 
Farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTD., Dublin. 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


BAHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nassau 
Bahamas real estate. World’s finest 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. No 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Resi- 
dential and commercial properties.—Write: 
Nick DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY ComM- 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- 
movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615). 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. If you are 
contemplating settling in this land of 
opportunity, consult THE SALISBURY BOARD 
OF EXECUTORS, LTD. (Established 1896), Box 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of Farms, 
Businesses, Investment and Houses available. 
Our Real Estate Department will be pleased 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other ser- 
vices available. Trusts and Estates ad- 
ministered. Loans and Investments arranged. 
Insurance Company and other secretaryships. 


Farms For Sale 


ARM FOR SALE. 4,000 acres within 18 

miles of three industrial towns. Three 
miles from station on main Salisbury/Bula- 
wayo Road in Midlands of 8. Rhodesia. 
Plentiful water. Electrically equipped dairy, 
fowl runs, pig styes. Fully fenced. Soil 
suitable maize, cotton, tobacco, etc. Ready 
for occupation. For further particulars: 
TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, Barclays Bank, 
Box 1398, Salisbury. 


TO LET 


WNER OF LARGE GARDEN Lanca- 
shire/Yorkshire border is prepared to 
lease a portion with glass houses for market 
gardening or other similar purposes. LHasily 
divisible. Cottage available. Reply Box 2045. 
Pa 


WANTED 


ARE YOU Contemplating a Sale? We 
wish to hear of residential (country) 
properties in the southern half of England. 
Houses (period or modern) of architectural 
merit, with and without land, are command- 
ing substantial prices and we have sold many 
recently. Sales list will be sent and here is 
the invitation to owners to send particulars, 
price and photos or we will inspect without 
charge. Our specialist services are available 
on the usual commission terms. Please 
quote this announcement in CouNTRY LIFE 
as reference.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, 
Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 


BUILDING SITES AND 
LAND WANTED 


N THE HENLEY-MARLOW OR 
Finchampstead-Wokingham area on high 
ground, 5to10-acre building site required by 
retired couple for one house. Electricity and 
water-supply essential. Box 2046. 


MORTGAGES | 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 
let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 

Houses.—TALLACK Stort & Co., LTD., 37, 

Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


OSEPH MAY LTD., move promptly, 

expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 

costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfleld 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel. MUSeum 2411). 


OVING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENCH, of course (Tel. 580). 


OVERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 
effects packed and forwarded by PIcK- 
FORDS, removers and_ storers. Tirst-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office, 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
(Tel. CAN. 4444). 
WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 
export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free.—BLATCH- 
FORDS, PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., Exeter 
(Tel. 56261-2). 


DIRECTORY 


ALDERNEY, Channel Tsiands. For details 
of available Properties in this enchant- 
ing island write PENFOLD & WOOTTON, 33, 
Victoria Street, Alderney, C.I. 

MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 

CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206), 


ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Count- 

ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Warts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RiPPon 
BOSWELL & Co., P.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378), 


EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswear, 
Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcombe 
districts. 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTIES 


£550 to £20,000 


TUCKERS, 
Dartmouth. 


1, 2 and 3,. Hauley Road, 
Tel. 196 and 150. 


, 

ENGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Valuers 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Est. 1841.— 
ProcTER & BIRKBECK, Lake Road, Winder 
mere (Tel. 688), and at Lancaster and London 


SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country pro 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORI 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERE 
specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of characte 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil-(Tel. 434). 
HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 
CurtTIs & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, Higl 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2). Estate Offices 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7), and 36, Win 
chester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 
HAMPSHIRE and borders. Town anc 
Country Properties, Smallholdings anc 
Farms.—Consult PARNELL, JORDY ANI 
HARVEY, Estate Agents, 25, Wote Street 
Basingstoke. Tel. 2070/1 (2 lines). 
AMPTON & SONS (JERSEY) 
Estate Agents, 5 Esplanade, St. Helier 
Jersey, C.1. (Tel. Central 5098). 
JERSEY; CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. § 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier 
Agents for superior residential properties 
KINGSTON, COOMBE HILL ANE 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register o 
all available properties gladly forwarded o1 
request.—A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & Co., 82 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames (Tel 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, Valuations 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.1. 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estat 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 
MA4B8KET HARBOROUGH AND DIS. 
TRICT. Properties available and re 
quired. Valuations. Sales. — HoLLoway 
PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.1.) 
Chartered Surveyors, Market Harborougl 
(Tel. 2411). 
OMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. Fo: 
details of Residential and Agricultura 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), anc 


-at. Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


OMERSET. Residential and Agricul 
tural Properties.—LAVER & SON, Well 
(Tel. 2097), and at Shepton Mallet anc 
Glastonbury. 
SOUTH DEVON. For Coastline anc 
Country Properties. —ERIO LLOYD, F.A.I. 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES 

JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special 
ists in high-class Residence and Hstates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700) 


TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For Tow1 
and Country Properties. — WaycorTtTs 
5, Fleet street, Torquay (Tel. 4332). 


Torquay, DEVON. Town, Coastal anc 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE 
F,A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554) 


UNBRIDGE WELLS, midway Londor 
and the sea. Fast Diesel train services 
—BRAOCKETT & SONS (Hst. 1828), 27/29 
High Street, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1153 


_ VALUATIONS 


HROUGHOUT Kent and Surrey. Free 

hold property, furniture and effects.— 
EVENS & Matra, 70, King Street, Maidstone 
Tel. 4233). 


Classified announcements 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious -hand-raised Pork 
Pies, famous for over 80 years.—T. 
APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, Market 
Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
ARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY cleaned in 
Situ town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851. 
ea tOUn CAS: The leading makers of Tennis 
& Squash Courts since 1908. Sole makers 
of ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also makers of 
Swimming Pools, School Furniture. Booklet 
sent on application, Head Office: Syston, 
Leicester, London Office: Harrods (4th Floor). 
ENTS’ CLOTHING WANTED, up to £15 paid 
FOR PART-WORN SUITS. Riding Kits, 
Hosiery, Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, Cameras, 
Sporting Guns. Cash for parcels sent. DRESS 
AND MORNING WEAR FOR HIRE and FOR 
SALE. British firm established 35 years.— 
GORDON GIBSON & CO., LTD., 131 and 141, 
EdgwareRd., Marble Arch. Tel. PAD.3779 & 9808. 


OOD BINOCULARS PURCHASED. Repairs, 

Exchanges. Good stock S/hand, s.a.e. for 
lists—BASS & BLIGH, Binocular Specialists, 
18, Market Street Arcade, Leeds, 1. 


AND FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates, 
superbly made 

finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
widths or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles.—S, C, PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Telephone: Woodbridge 514. 


M H.A. acquire historic houses and bring 

*them to life again by providing apart- 
ments, with freedom from household worries, 
for from £5-£7 weekly including food, etc. 
Residents must be retired but you can support 
the scheme by becoming a member at any age. 
Entrance £1 plus £1 per annum. For details 
write Hon. Sec., 23, Haymarket, S.W.1, 


INIATURES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, 1,Sussex (Est. 1769). 


to a high standard and . 


URVIVAL AFTER DEATH. Are youinterested 
in survival? Write or call, THE COLLEGE 
OF PSYCHIC SCIENCE, LTD., 16, Queensberry 
Place, S.W.7. (Tel.: KENsington 3292/3.) Lec- 
tures, Discussions, Demonstrations, Experi- 
ments. Excellent Lending and Reference Library. 


LIVESTOCK 


BIRDS 
CAUP, TUFTED SHELDUCKS, AMERICAN 
REDHEAD. 1958 hand-reared pairs avail- 

able, also males. Golden Pheasant males. 

Reduction on old birds.—P. L. WAYRE, Rey- 

nolds Farm, Great Witchingham, Norwich. 

Tel.: Gt. Witchingham 274. 

CHINCHILLAS 
YTON HILLS 
Quality Registered Herd. 

Graded. Choice, Extra Choice and Herd 

Improvement Stock a speciality, Beginners’ 

Advisory Service.—Tel.: Gt. Ayton 361. 


ANADIAN CHINCHILLA breeding stock.— 
Write to Freeborn Chinchilla Ranch, Con- 
cord, Ontario, Canada, or de Martyn ‘‘Osborn,”’ 
48. Park Ave., Withernsea, East Yorks. 
HINCHILLA. A fascinating and lucrative 
side-line. High quality British bred or 
Canadian stock at competitive prices.—Lt.-Col. 
G. Nightingale, Springfield, Instow, N. Devon. 
HINCHILLA BREEDING for profit. Send 
2/6 p.o. for brochure to Dept. ‘‘C,’’ Vera 
Road, London, S.W.6. 
HINCHILLA from the top breeder of the 
world. Free booklet. — HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington. 
HINCHILLA—The Royal Fur. Pedigree stock. 
Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Almes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel.: Nazeing 2282. 


HINCHILLAS. Start the New Year right 

with a Blue Ribbon investment. Buy Blue- 
berri Chinchillas of superb quality and texture, 
see our young stock. Write for full details 
to the actual breeders—J. BALL, Blueberri 
Chinchillas, Ellerside Farm, Holker, Grange- 
over-Sands. 


CHINCHILLA RANCH. 
Blend Trast 


HINCHILLAS. Highest quality breeding 
stock for sale at reasonable prices. Free 
booklet.—THE WOODLANDS) ASH CHINCHILLA 
FARM (Mrs. M. F. Gosling), Hatfield Broad 
Oak (284), Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 
SEVEn CLOUD CHINCHILLAS. Best possible 
quality. Pedigreed. Blend-Trast graded. 
Guaranteed to live and breed. Mrs. BLACK, 
Cairnhill, Forfar, Angus. Tel.: Foreside 256. 
OP-QUALITY Canadian Chinchillas. Basic 
stock as well as herd improvement animals. 


MINK: 
MSs BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners cffered free help by Mink 
Farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided. Free booklet—G. HOWARD TRIPP. 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE 


Some prize-winning stock, with ribbons, = - 
es etc., available. U.K. distributor of bi tees aia Ne “= Teas 
Viomul-K oil. .Box 204: : : ; : ‘ 
son 2088: early 1959. Free brochures.—AUSTIN HOUSE 
DOGS Highfield, Golders Green Road, London, N.W.11. 
EAGLES, Delightful small champion-bred PACKARD 1938 Strai i inal 
puppies. America’s top favourites. ‘‘Bor- P 038 Straight Bight ea 


zois,’’ royal dogs of the Czars. Beauty personi- 
fied.—Mrs. SAYER, ‘‘Longacre,’’ Roade (Tel.: 
293), Northants. 


j FU YOUR DOG. Sporting, show, breed- 
ing, working or pet. Full cover includes death 
from any cause, veterinary expenses and £10,000 
Third Party Indemnity. Reasonable premiums. 
State breed and value for free brochure.— 
CANINE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
90, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, 58, Rankin 
Drive, Edinburgh, 9. Established for over a 
quarter of a century. 
LovEty LITTER Pedigree King Charles 
Cavalier Puppies.—MASSINGHAM, King 
Charles Cottage, Bucklebury Common, Reading, 
Tel.: Woolhampton 509. 


PEDIGREE GOLDEN RETRIEVER PUPPIES 
for sale. Ft, Ch. strain.—SMITH, Old Mill 
House, Mill Lane, Blaby, Leics. Wigston 3351. 
PEDIGREE red wire-haired Dachshunds. Well- 
reared, Epivaxed. 3 months. Hansford, The 
Nothe, Odell, Bedford. Tel.: Harrold 336. 
VAIRIRE CAVALIERS and King Charles 
Spaniel Puppies for show or pets, always 
for sale-—MRS. BURROUGHES, 95, Preston 
Road, Yeovil. Tel.: 589. 
FISH 


Troor for stocking lakes and rivers. List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 


condition, previously owned by titled gentle- 
man and chauffeur driven. £185.—-HOBBS 
BROS., Engineers, Station Street, Saffron 
Walden or owner, phone Newport Essex 395. 


1954 BENTLEY Automatic Saloon. Grey/ 

Grey. 35,000 miles. . Outstanding 
condition throughout. £2,650.—JACK SMITH, 
23 Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 0661/2. 


WANTED i ae = 


OLLS-ROYCE 25 or 30, owner-driver with 

boot or coupe, etc. Known history preferred, 
but not essential, Details to: Ibbotson, 32, Knol] 
Dr., London, N.14, Distance no object. 


SERVICE 


MMEEBCEDES BENZ Coachwork Specialists, 
~"* all crashwork, trimmings, etc. Trade 
invited, collection and delivery arranged any 
distance. BER. 3696. 
JUDMAN’S CAR SERVICE 
13/15, Blue Anchor Lane, 
Bermondsey, S.E.16. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 38 and 41 all other classified 

advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 38 


Fe 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


GEORGIAN HOUSE IN GREEN BELT 


13 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


A PERIOD HOUSE OF 
CHARM AND DISTINCTION 


Central Heating. 


Main electric light and water. 

Occupying a delightful position in 

park-like surroundings with pleasant 

views yet very accessible by bus and 
train. 


Garage for 3. Cottage. 


Lodge. Delightful well-timbered 
grounds, including lake, woodland 
and farm (let). 


IN ALL 129% ACRES 


OR THE HOUSE, COTTAGE, 
LODGE AND 12 ACRES WOULD 
BE SOLD SEPARATELY 


Ample accommodation for use as 
a small Institution, Hotel, School, or 
conversion to Flats. 


Alternatively it could be easily reduced 
to make a compact and manageable 
period house for private occupation. 


Joint Sole Agents: E. N. GRACE, ESQ., F-.R.1.c.sS., of Radlett, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (39,037 K.M.) 


SURREY. BETWEEN REIGA7T E AND HORSHAM 


Amidst lovely country, yet within daily trave\ling distance of London. 
One of the most attractive smaller Residential and Agricultural Estates in Surrey. 


STURTWOOD, NEWDIGATE 

CHARMING MODERN LUXURY 

RESIDENCE WITH NORFOLK | - 
REED THATCHED ROOF | 


2 


3 double bedrooms, bathroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, American-style kitchen. 
Usual offices. Garage. Hard tennis 
court. Lovely garden. 
Queen Anne Secondary Farmhouse 
4-6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, bath- 
room. First-class range of T.T. and 
Attested model farm buildings. Modern 
cottage, 4 bedrooms, kitchen, 2 living 
eee rooms and bathroom. y 
‘ Productive well-drained land. ABOU 80 ACRES 
Joint Sole Agents: CLEMENTS & PARTNER, 53, Bell Street, Reigate, Surrey (Tel. 4401-3), and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


oe CO” HAMPSHIRE—NEW FOREST 


| Close to village, railway station and buses. 


EXCEPTIONALLY 
ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN HOUSE 
built in 1956 and having every 
convenience. 


LARGE DRAWING-ROOM 
DINING ROOM 
STUDY 


GARAGE FOR 3 WITH STAFF 
FLAT ‘OVER 


EASILY MAINTAINED 
GARDENS 


100 ft. SWIMMING POOL 


5 BEDROOMS 
2 TILED BATHROOMS 


Partial central heating. 
Main electric light and water. 


SHROPSHIRE 


Wellington 14 miles. Shrewsbury 10 miles. 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS TO CAMBRIAN MOUNTAINS 


Well equipped house 
facing South. 
4 reception rooms, 
4 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Self- 
contained flat. Central 
heating. Main  elec- 
tricity and water. 3 cot- 
tages (2 let). Garage 
for 2, stabling, attrac- 
tive gardens, tennis 
lawn, greenhouse, pas- 
ture and woodland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD §&7,000 
(Excluding cottages £6,000) 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY = (54496 G.J.A.) 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (55,935 K.M.) 


LARGE PADDOCK 
FREEHOLD 


IN ALL ABOUT 16 ACRES 


KENT AND SURREY BORDER 


Oxted station 44% miles. Sevenoaks station 8 miles, 
A GENUINE ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


With historical associa- 
tions, which has been 
skilfully modernised 
and is now in first-class 
order throughout. It 
is built of brick .and 
stands about 800 feet 
upfacingsouth. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms (4 with 
basins), 3 bathrooms, 
ultra-modern kitchen 
with Aga. 


Oil-fired central heating thermostatically controlled. Main electric light, 
power, water and drainage. Garage for 5 cars with flat over with 
bathroom. Stable. The gardens are a feature and include swimming 
pool, tennis lawn, wild garden, orchards, vegetable garden. Paddock. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH ABOUT “6 ACRES 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (33228 R.P.L.) 


ene eee i ae nn ee an ene EEE 


MAYfair 3771 


(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


SUPPLEMENT—2 


- IRELAND co. DUBLIN 


SPA HOTEL, LUCAN 


10 MILES DUBLIN 


Delightful situation on main road, with 

about 11 ACRES of lovely timbered 

grounds with lawns, tennis’ court, 
macadam drives and sweep. 


FULLY LICENSED 
REGISTERED GRADE A 


Fully equipped and furnished. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 


All bedrooms have hot and cold water. 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 Grosvenor 6291) 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


Public rooms comprise: dining room to seat 
100 persons, lounge, bar, residents’ drawing 
room, exceptionally attractive lounge cocktail 
bar, ballroom, pink lounge, 45 double and 
single guest bedrooms, all with h. and c. water 
laid on, some with telephones; 10 bathrooms, 
14 toilets. Up-to-date kitchens and complete 
kitchen offices. Ample staff quarters. 


Attached to the hotel and included in the sale 

is the LUCAN GOLF COURSE WITH 

PAVILION. This whole property is in first- 
class order and condition throughout. 


Full particulars and card to view can be had from the Auctioneers. 
The property will be sold by PUBLIC AUCTION at 62, DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN, towards the end of January, 1959. 
Solicitors: Messrs. WHITNEY, MOORE & KELLER, 46, Kildare Street, Dublin. 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & McCABE (Arthur W. McCabe, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1., M.1.A.A.), 62, Dawson Street, Dublin. Tel. 71177 (5 lines). 


EAST SUFFOLK 
BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Complete with every modern refinement, and in magnificent order. 


Hall, cloaks, drawing room, 
study, very fine modern 
kitchen, 7 bedrooms, dress- 
ing room, 3 bathrooms, 
staff quarters. 
Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
MODERNISED 
COTTAGE 
Garages and range of 
buildings. 


Delightful grounds, 
paddock. 


IN ALL 614 ACRES 


Highly recommended by the Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
East Anglian Office, 168, High Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231). 


WEST SUSSEX—NEAR CHICHESTER 


Approached from a quiet tree-lined road. Within easy reach of Itchenor, the harbour 
and Goodwood. 


THE REGENCY-STYLE RESIDENCE IN IMMACULATE CONDITION 


Containing 
3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Maid’s room, 
American kitchen. 


Main electricity. 
Central heating. 
Delightful garden and 
paddock of about 
214 ACRES 


PRICE £6,750 


Full details from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester 
(Tel. 2633/4). 


By direction of the Right Honourable Lord Leigh. 


ADLESTROP HOUSE 


NEAR MORETON-IN-MARSH | 
GLOS. 


In the centre of the Heythrop Hunt, 3 miles from the kennels. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, TO FULLY AP- 
PROVED TENANTS ONLY, ON A 7-YEAR LEASE 


4 SITTING ROOMS, CLOAKS, 7 BEST BEDROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS, STAFF ROOMS AND. FOURTH 
BATWROOM 


MODERNISED OFFICES 
GOOD STABLING FOR 9 HORSES 


OVER 20 ACRES 
OF GRAZING DIVIDED INTO 3 PADDOCKS 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
CENTRAL HEATING 


ESTATE MAINS WATER SUPPLY 


2 GOOD COTTAGES AVAILABLE 


‘ 


Apply to the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 


WILTSHIRE 


Salisbury 9 miles, Shaftesbury 11 miles. 


CAPITAL T.T. DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 
MANOR FARM, FOVANT 


Comprising 
FARM HOUSE having 2 reception rooms, office, Cloakroom and 4 bedrooms, ete. 
Main services. 
COMPREHENSIVE RANGE OF MODERNISED FARM BUILDINGS 
3 GOOD COTTAGES 
ABOUT 197 ACRES OF SPLENDID LAND 
Trout fishing in River Nadder. 


VACANT POSSESSION. FREEHOLD 


AUCTION (unless sold by private treaty) on JANUARY 27, 1959, at 
RED LION HOTEL, SALISBURY 


The very fine grading-up home-bred Friesian herd also for sale. 


Solicitors: Messrs. DICKINSON, MANSER & CO., 5, Parkstone Road, 
Poole, Dorset (Tel.: Poole 2071). 
Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 30, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 1066) 
and 14, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


CHESHIRE OR ADJOINING COUNTIES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


STUD FARM WITH TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 


WITH 200-500 ACRES 


A LARGE HOUSE WITH PARKLAND AND GOOD STABLING, OR A FARM 
WITH GOOD HOUSE AND BUILDINGS SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION 


WOULD BE ENTERTAINED 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


Replies marked for the attention of Mr. N. C. Adnitt, F.A.1., c/o JACKSON- 
STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 21522/3), 
will be treated confidentially. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY | 


5,000 ACRES. SOUTHERN 


12 miles from Fort Victoria. 


CATTLE RANCHING. ARABLE. PIG UNIT 


SUPPORTING 500 HEAD ANGUS CATTLE 
60 PEDIGREE BREEDING PIGS 
400 ACRES ARABLE 
AMPLE WATER —5 MILES RIVER FRONTAGE AND 2 SPRINGS 
ELECTRICITY AND TELEPHONE 
| WELL-BUILT HOUSE, 6 ROOMS, BATHROOM, KITCHEN, ETC. 


| Details 
ONLY £26,000. LOCK, STOCK AND BARREL . 


SUPPLEMENT—3 


RHODESIA WANTED 


SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE OR NEARBY 


MODERN OR REALLY. WELL-MODERNISED HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 5-6 bedrooms, easily run domestic offices. 


STABLING AND PADDOCKS AN ESSENTIAL 


*HING REALLY CHOICE IS SOUGHT BY A SPECIAL APPLICANT 
(Reference R.H.H.—S.M.) 


to: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 14, Broad Street, Hereford. 


(Tel. 3087/8). 
| Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, L' 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, | 


USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


JNDON, W.1 
1, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) 


MAYfair 3771 


(15 lines) Telegrams: 


“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


fee F. LL. MERCER & CO me 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 e ° Aw e REGenEl ao 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) | SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 2295 


LOVELY PART OF RURAL KENT 


Within easy reach of Ashford, Folkestone and Canterbury. In a sheltered position at 
the foot of the Downs, commanding distant views over surrounding unspoilt countryside. 


GERI ARDS CROSS, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE CHILTERNS 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE WEl.. SITED, ONLY 5 MINUTES FROM STATION AND SHOPS 
: Gi With attractive elevations Pleasau\, central and residential position. R.C. church nearby. Daily reach London 
aural ide Well epaclit: and_an ©<tremely popular locale, handy for numerous golf courses. A MATURED 
ed. Easy and economical DETA* =D HOUSE in a compact, secluded garden about a third of an acre. 
to run. Lounge hall, 3 Spaciou hall, cloakroom, lounge 19 ft. by 16 ft., dining room, 4 bedrooms, bath- 
reception rooms, 6 bed- room. »mplete central heating. All main services. 2 long garages. FOR SALE 
rooms 2 bathrooms at £6,):0, which includes fittings, linoleums, Bendix washing machine 

Aes eoaken and nearly new carpets. A very saleable property. 
Main aecricity Agents: F. L. MpRcER «& CO., as above. 
Excellent water supply a 
i Sei ata ONE OF THE FINEST POSITIONS IN SOMERSET 
Central heating radiators. 

Matured gardens and BEAUT!FULLY MODERNISED PERIOD HOUSE of great character. 


grounds haying lawn with 


: Exceptionally fine oak beams and open fireplaces. 
revolving summer house. 


Entrance hall and cloakroom, 
3 reception rooms, sitting room or playroom, 6 or 7 bedrooms, 3 modern bathrooms, 


Vegetable garden, Many Aga cooker. Main electricity, water and drainage. 2 garages. Fine range of out- 
other features. buildings. Delightful old world gardens and paddocks, nearly 5 acres. 
134 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £5,950 . 
Agents: F. L, Mproer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 2481. Just in the market. 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


1, STATION ROAD, 
aging NICHOLAS 
READING 54055 (4 lines) mh 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


WANTED 


(NO COMMISSION REQUIR=D) 


PREFERABLY WITHIN 50 MILES WEST OR SOUTH WEST OF LONDON 


Messrs. NICHOLAS have been commissioned to purchase 


A COUNTRY HOUSE OF THE GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE PERIODS 


10 TO 12 BEDROOMS ARE SUFFICIENT If WITH A FULT, COMPLEMENT OF BATHROOMS 
SUFFICIENT LAND TO GIVE COMPLETE PRIVACY IS ALL THAT IS NECESSARY, BUT A LARGER AREA TO ANY AMOUNT WOULD BE PURCHASED 
IF SHOOTING RESERVED TO LuT LAND 


EARLY POSSESSION DESIRABLE OF RESIDENTIAL AREA 
All correspondence treated confidentially if addressed to: 


T.V., c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 


16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 54352 


DELIGHTFUL HOME WITH AN INCOME 
Cambridge 15 miles (daily buses), Audley End 10 miles. 
CHARMING OLD-WORLD NORFOLK REED 

THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
2 large reception, 3 double bed., kitchen (Aga), modern 
partly tiled bathroom. Mains. Large garage. Partly 
walled garden, orchard and woodland, 31/2 ACRES in all. 
£5,750 to include all market garden equipment and 
growing crops (or furnished £6,250). 
A going concern with established contacts. 
Full details of Ipswich Office. 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1, 
MAYfair 5411 


WOODCOCKS 


SUFFOLK—NORFOLK BORDER 


3 miles main line; outskirts small village. 


NEAR SUFFOLK COAST 
Easy run Southwold, edge of pleasant village. 


A comfortable and warm DETACHED SMALL 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, soundly built. 


Hall with radiator, 2 sitting, dining or breakfast room 

(new Esse cooker/boiler), up-to-date kitchen, 4 bedrooms 

(one basin), 3 w.cs. Bothmains. Double garage, tomato 
and large poultry houses. 


1 ACRE fully stocked garden/orchard. £3,750 
Just seen by Sole Agents. Please apply Ipswich Office. 


SOUTH SUFFOLK 


In charming village, 11 miles Colchester, with excellent 
service of fast trains to Liverpool Street. 


INTERESTING 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


DOVER—CANTERBURY 


Adjoining village, 5 miles sea. 


with massive oak beams, old Priest Hole, etc. 
3 lofty reception, well-appointed kitchen (Agamatic), 
4 double bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 secondary bedrooms, 
All mains. Independent central heating. 71/2 ACRES pas- 
ture (intersected and bounded by ever-running stream). 
Useful buildings, including 3 garages, 9 piggeries, etc. 
ONLY £4,500 FOR QUICK SALE 
Recommended by Ipswich Office. 


beamed lounge (18 ft. by 16 ft.), dining room, 
study, kitchen (domestic boiler), modern bathroom, 
inside sanitation, 3 bedrooms (1 basin). Mains. Modern 
drainage. Telephone. Garage. 34-ACRE garden. 
Particularly well maintained and ideal for retirement. 


Hall, oak- 


Inspected and recommended by Ipswich Office. 


AN OLD VICARAGE in walled garden. 
Cloaks, 3 reception, 4 main and 3 secondary bedrooms, 
bathroom. Main electricity and water. Outbuildings, 

gardens and grounds. IN ALL 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £3,950. POSSESSION 


Full details: WOODCOCKS, London. 


wrt Revd i? ei ee Sse meme SG Oe eae | -. a, te a ae we ae 


Pee an HAMPTON & SONS - ange 
eae 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 si ak 


By order of Princess Gabrielle Liechtenstein Kesselstaat. 


JAMAICA, Near MONTEGO BAY 


ADJOINING THE EXCLUSIVE ROUNDHILL, HOTEL AND BEACH 


Most attractive 
MODERN HOLIDAY COTTAGE 
overlooking the sea and beach with ) 

2 DOUBLE AND 1 SINGLE BEDROOMS 

2 BATHROOMS, LARGE LIVING ROOM opening 

both ends. Covered VERANDAH, kitchen, etc. 


Main electricity, water. 
Telephone. 


APPROX. 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD 
VERY REASONABLY PRICED 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED . 
READY TO MOVE IN 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Privately in the Market. BURNHAM BEECHES, BUCKS 
SOUTHERN IREL AND 13 miles Taplow Station: 44 miles Slough, London 25 miles. 


ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-SITUATED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


ONE OF THE MOST RENOWNED SMALL HOTELS 


With 4 reception, 6 main 

bed, dressing, 4 secondary 

bedrooms 2 bathrooms, 
and good offices. 


Famous fur its comfort and cuisine. 


REGULARLY PATRONISED BY AMERICAN VISITORS 
: Central heating. 
2 lounges, cocktail lounge, dining room, cloakrooms, 9 double bedrooms (5 with own 


@ > 
bathrooms), 6 single bedrooms, 2 children’s rooms, 2 other bathrooms, excellent Garages 4 cars, 


ample stabling, 


kitchens and staff quarters. Main electricity. useful outbuildings. 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES (1 let) fully equipped laundry. 2 EXCELLENT 
: COTTAGES 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS IN ALL 9 ACRES 
3 ACRE PADDOCK 


Delightful garden the 
Recommended as one of the outstanding small hotels in Southern Ireland. whole about 723 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A GOING CONCERN 


Full details from: FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. Particulars from the Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, as above 


SOUTHERN VIEWS OVER FAMOUS BETWEEN WESTERHAM AND 
HERTS GOLF COURSE EDENBRIDGE 


Bee ; Park-like surroundings. Glorious southerly views. Situated in lovely unspoilt count: 

l don. L g ori: y views. Si y unspot try 
Only 17 miles from London only 22 miles from London, on outskirts of pretty village. Good bus service. 
THIS WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 24 miles main line station. 


iy 


(B.23840) 


Planned on 2 floors. 
With central heating. 


Spacious hall, cloakroom, 
2 excellent reception 
rooms, breakfast room, 
kitchen, 6 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 modern 
bathrooms. 


Main services. 


Garage for 2 cars. 


Landscaped gardens, 
easily maintained 


ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-MAINTAINED COUNTRY HOUSE 


about 13 ACRE (on two floors only). 4 reception, 6-7 bedrooms,2 bathrooms, self-contained annexe. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES 
2 : , : EEHOLD £7,200 
. oe H Garage for 3 cars, range of outbuildings. Delightful garden, small lake, paddock, 
Recommended by Sole Agents as an excellent family house for the London Business man: IN ALL 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,000 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (R.3661) Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.20969) 


OVERLOOKING HAM COMMON 


CLOSE TO RICHMOND PARK 
Midway between Richmond and Kingston, Surrey. 
g Gs >, 


SURREY. UNDER 14 MILES LONDON 


A premier situation on exclusive private estate; close to first-class schools 
and several well-known golf courses. 


CHARMING AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF MODERN DOMESTIC 
FREEHOLD ARCHITECTURE 


17th-CENTURY Designed regardless of 


RESIDENCE cost, beautifully 
appointed and planned 
Delightfully completely on 2 floors. 
characteristic of its ~ Handsome reception hall, 
period yet unobtrusively cloakroom, 3 charming 


reception, up-to-date 
offices, 5 principal 
bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 luxury bathrooms, s/c 


modernised. 


6 bedrooms, 4 reception 


rooms, 2 bathrooms, suite of 3 bedrooms, 
up-to-date kitchen. bathroom, sitting room 
and kitchen. 
Central heating. Full gas-fired central 
heating. 


2 garages. Greenhouse. a ee é ares 
Superb oak joinery and panelling. Immaculate condition. Garages 2 large cars. 


Sheltered partly-walled Picturesque and secluded grounds of approximately 21/2. ACRES. 
gardens. Hard and lawn tennis courts. 
Freehold Price on application. 
TO BE SOLD—PRICE ON APPLICATION Thoroughly recommended by Joint Sole Agents HAMPTON & SONS, as above 
Recommended by the Agents: (8.46683) and MORGAN BAINES & FROST, 1, Godstone Road, Purley. 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6,. Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.58200) (Tel. Uplands 8228.) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 
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HYDE PARK 


i | OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE 


On the outskirts of a village. 
NEAR ANDOVER AND WHITCHURCH 


A Delightful and Spacious Bungalow 


SOUTH-EAST KENT 
In an attractive situation on the outskirts of a village, 
1} miles from the station. 

A CHARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
Basically Queen Anne with a Georgian addition. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. 

Brick and tiled garage. 

Lovely but inexpensive gardens and grounds of 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £5,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,482) 


ESSEX—NEAR THE COAST 
On the outskirts of a village, and convenient for first-class 
sailing facilities. 
A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
Built 1570 with Queen Anne and Georgian additions. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
bathroom, usual domestic offices, breakfast room. 
Main electricity and water. 

_ Garage. Fine old barn. Outbuildings. 
Tennis court, walled kitchen garden, paddock, etc. 
ABOUT 214 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. ONLY £5,250 FOR QUICK SALE 
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GROsvenor 


os TRESIDDER & CO. 


Having lounge hall, 3 reception ro 
dressing room, bathroom. Gara 
Charming grounds intersected by a stream. 
Hard tennis court, pastureland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONZ* £3,950 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,498) Agents: OSBORN & MERORR, as abo 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


KENT—UNDER 15 MILES LONDON 
In a quiet, high-class residential area, near the station and 
convenient for shopping centres. 
A MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


Facing south and having well-planned 
accommodation. 


Spacious entrance hall with cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, well-fitted kitchen. 
All main services. Built-in garage. 
Small inexpensive garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,750 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,533) 


MIDHURST—SUSSEX 
Ideal for Vertical conversion or Institutional 
Purposes 

LONG, LOW STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
. : 4 bedrooms, Having 5 reception, 12-14 bedrooms, etc. 
3e. Main services. Outbuildings. 

Grounds of about 4 ACRES 
KNOCK-OUT PRICE OF £4,750 FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


ns 


e. (21,471) 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX £10,750 FREEHOLD 
; 6 miles Horsham amidst unspoilt country. 
LOVELY 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 
with Horsham stone roof, modernised. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms. 

Central heating. Aga. Main electricity and water. Entrance lodge. Double garage, 

outbuildings converted for mushroom production. Simply disposed gardens with 
good trees and shrubs, orchard, paddock, fields and wood. 26 ACRES 


\ Or would sell House and Grounds only. 6 ACRES. 
Head Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (20,367) 


SOMERSET 175 ACRES 


8 miles Taunton. 
DAIRY FARM 
STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 


i 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception. Cottage. 
Extensive farm buildings, cowstalls for 26, dairy, range of loose boxes, etc. 


Ample gravitation water, electricity and power. 
Land mainly pasture, small area arable and woodland. 


FREEHOLD £9,500 
Head Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (27,646) 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
-LONDON, W.1 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 20 MILES LONDON 


Amidst detightful rural surroundings, adjoining and overlooking the woodlands of a 
Nobleman’s Estate. 
A CHARMING SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
4 best bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Heating by electric Hurseal radiators. Main electricity, gas and water. 
BUNGALOW AND STAFF ROOMS 

Double garage. Useful outbuildings. Delightful inexpensive gardens. 

; ABOUT 21/, ACRES © 

LONG LEASE FOR DISPOSAL OR FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD 


SUSSEX—KENT BORDER 
In a rural situation on fringe of favoured country town. 1 hour London. 
A CHARMING REGENCY HOUSE 
in parkland setting. Fine views due south aspect. 

6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Oil-fired central heating. All 
main services. GARAGES. COTTAGHS. LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


WANTED FOR CLIENT 
Within 1% hours of London. SOUTHERN COUNTIES PREFERRED 
GEORGIAN, QUEEN ANNE OR REGENCY HOUSE containing 8 to 10 bed- 
rooms, 3 or 4 bathrooms. Central heating. Main services. 1 or 2 cottages, sufficient 
land for privacy, say 40 ACRES upwards. Aha Home Farm desirable but not 
essential. 
PRICE RANGE UP TO £20,000 or perhaps a little more. 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


51a LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
Tel. HOLborn 8741-7. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


DORSET £7,500 
4 miles coast, outskirts of village with bus service. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
8 bedrooms (fitted basins), 4 bathrooms, 3 fine reception rooms and large hall. 
Main electricity. Oil-fired central heating. 
T. T.farmery. Garage, stabling. Cottages. 
Lawns, kitchen garden and agricultural land. 
About 25 ACRES or would be sold with less land. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,640) 


CORNISH RIVIERA 23 ACRES 
Magnificent views over Carrick Roads. Own deep water moorings, 2 bathing beaches. 
7 miles Truro (via King Harry Ferry). Glorious country. 
FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE OF REGENCY CHARACTER 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 good reception rooms, ultra-modern kitchen. 

3 luxurious bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 
Main electricity and power. Main water. Part central heating. Aga and Agamatic. 
Double garage. Modern bungalow. Danish piggery. 
Gardens on southern slope to water’s edge, orchard, kitchen garden, fields. 
FOR SALE, OR HOUSE MIGHT BE LET PARTLY FURNISHED 


Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,701) 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


NEWMARKET 


In « favoured position adjacent to well-known training establishments. 
A REALLY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, beautifully appointed, 
tastefully decorated and in first-class order throughout. 
7 bedroow’s and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, delightful sun room. 
Central heating. All main services. 
LARGE CLOUBLE GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER 
Easily maintained garden. 
-FREEWMOLD FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL PENSHURST DISTRICT 
Protected and secluded position with lovely southern aspect. 

A GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENTIAL FARM OF NEARLY 100 ACRES 
MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE: 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception, 
hall and offices. Main electricity and water. 

RANGE OF FARMBUILDINGS. EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE LAND 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
Peaceful and secluded position on the outskirts of this favoured country town, 
INTRIGUING 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
7 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception, high and well-proportioned 
rooms, Cil-fired central heating. All RES a Double garage and other useful 
outbuildings. 
VERY PICTURESQUE GROUNDS OF ABOUT 114, ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


ALFRED SAVILL & SONS __ omasreitt tupzom, 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, Associated with PETRE & ALFRED SAVILL & SONS, Loddon, Norwich and Fakenham. 


THE LUCKINGS ESTATE 


COMPRISING THE VALUABLE 
‘DAIRY HOLDING 


LUCKINGS FARM 
AND 
ONGAR HILL FARM 


WITH 
BAILIFF’S AND FOREMAN’S HOUSES 


AMPLE COTTAGES 
EXCELLENT BUILDINGS 


COLESHILL, NEAR BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 


WITH PERMISSION TO ERECT A 
FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


ALSO 
HERTFORDSHIRE LODGE 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY COTTAGE 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION 


IN ALL 343 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT 3 p.m., ON WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1959, AT THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD ARMS, BEACONSFIELD 


Solicitors: Messrs. W. NORRIS BAZZARD & Co., Westminster Bank Chambers, 75a The Broadway, Chesham (Tel. Chesham 8116). 


Auctioneers: as above. 


SUPPLEMENT—5 


SUPPLEMENT—6 


GROsvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


3 reception. 


Spacious and lofty rooms. 6 bed., 2 bath 
Garage. 


Main water and electricity. Part central heating 
Stabling. Cottage. 4 ACRES 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD, ata very reasonable figure. 

GORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. R.A.W. (D.2146) 


ee 


Tels. 
NEWBURY 2961 (3 lines) 


NEAR NEWBURY 
RESTORED SMALL FARMHOUSE OF 
CHARACTER WITH EXPOSED TIMBERING 
In a quiet, small village 5\miles maintline station, 

4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and e.), 3 sitting rooms and 
domestic offices. Garage. Very attractive ‘“‘old world’ 
garden. 

Main water and electricity. 

VACANT. FREEHOLD 
Early Auction if not privately sold. 


NEWBURY-BASINGSTOKE 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Designed by eminent architect, in situation of perfect 

seclusion, with tree-lined drive approach. 

5 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms and fine vaulted music room. Model 
domestic offices. ¥ 
2 DETACHED COTTAGES. 
Garages for 3. Lovely gardens and grassland. 
IN ALL 12 ACRES 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
VACANT. FREEHOLD 
Realistic price for quick saie. 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


A FASCINATING COTTAGE 


In the Green Belt. Station % mile (Paddington 30-35 mins.) 


Adjoining parklands and containing many fas- 
cinating features. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, kitchen, ete. Large garage and pretty garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Gippy & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. 


ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX (Crawley 528) 


PEASLAKE, SURREY 


£9 850 In the lovely area of country between Holmbury St. Mary and Albury, - 
esse Picturesque part 16th-century residence 
providing cloakroom, hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (3 h. and c. basins), 
2 dressing rooms and 2 bathrooms, with main water, electricity, and part central 
heating. Small farmery with garage 4 cars, stabling, cowhouse for 5 and other 
useful buildings. Cottage. Gardens and paddocks, in all 10 ACRES. Ref. 7336: 


7 miles from Dorking. 


A SURREY BARGAIN 


OR NEAR OFFER. A very delightful countr roperty adjoinin 
£6,750 the Sussex border in rural situation but easily eeeeeee Ke TSHEOD. The 
attractive old-fashioned residence is in first-class decorative order, and includes 
oak-beamed lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 delightful reception rooms with Inglenook 
and “Minty” fireplaces. 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and 2 dressing rooms. 2 garages, 
stabling for 3. Matured grounds and paddock, in all 31/2 ACRES. Ref. 6048. 


ADJACENT TO GOLF COURSE AND COMMON 
£5 300 Sussex and Surrey borders, within daily travelling distance of London. 
5) Small family residence with cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 4 up to 


7 bedrooms and bathroom. 
31/2 ACRES. Ref. 2073. 


Main services. Garage. 


A CLEVERLY DESIGNED CHALET BUNGALOW 
Within daily travelling distance of London Bridge and Victoria, situated 
Spacious practically newly 


£4,350 close to the Sussex and Surrey borders. 


built, detached chalet bungalow with lounge 30 ft. by 19 ft., easily divided into 
2 rooms by folding doors. 4 bedr oms and 2 bathrooms, luxury kitchen. Fitted 
refrigerator. g 
Ref. 11656. 


Central heating by hot air. Garage. 


GEORGE TR 


Garden and paddocks of 


Easily maintained garden. 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQ 


Between SEVENOAKS & WROTHAM 


Secluded setting, walking distance of station and village. 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS 


| 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 
by special applicant 
WESTERHAM AREA ALONG THE DOWNS 
MODERN HOUSE with views over the Weald. 

5-6 bedrooms, 2 bath., 2-3 rec. Some land not objected to. 
SUBSTANTIAL PRICE FOR RIGHT PROPERTY 
Please write with details to: J.L.O., 

c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. (Usual commission required.) 


REQUIRED EARLY 1959 
ON THE CHILTERNS 
CHARACTER HOUSE 
having 4-6 bedrooms, 2 bath., 2-3 rec:, 
plus a STAFF FLAT or COTTAGE. 
Acreage unimportant. 
Please write with details to “C’’, 
c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. (Usual commission required.) 


W. NEATE & SONS 


NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 


IDEAL SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 
FOR FAMILY LIFE 


In beautiful, quiet situation, within easy reach Newbury 
main line station, and having lovely outlook to south over 
garden and park-like pastures. 
PLEASANT BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 
Containing 5 main bedrooms with 2 bathrooms, 4 staff 
bedrooms and bathroom, lounge-hall and 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom (h. and c.), and domestic offices. 
3 GARAGES, LOOSE BOXES AND BUILDINGS 
Attractive garden, paddocks and small wood, in all 
ABOUT 131, ACRES 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
VACANT. FREEHOLD 
Recommended as an ideal property for children 
with ponies, etc. Low price of £7,500 will be 
accepted. 


GEORGIAN TYPE COTTAGE 
WITH DIAMOND-PANED WINDOWS 
Easy reach Reading. Good views. 
Large rooms: 3-4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and ¢.), 
2 sitting and offices. Attractive garden. 
Main services. Good condition. 
VACANT. FREEHOLD. ONLY £3,500 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


MAIDENHEAD 


In a convenient residential neighbourhood. 


A Modern House standing well back from the road 
facing south and protected by pleasant gardens and fine 
trees. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, break- 
fast room, kitchen, cloakroom, etc. Main services. 
Garage. Well timbered gardens. 
FREEHOLD £3,750 
Sole Agents: GipDY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


Reading 
(Tel. 54025) 


DENCE. 


heating. 
LODGE. 


SIMMONS AND SONS 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES (Tel. 1 and 2) 


WATLINGTON, OXON 


Open country situation on the outskirts. 
DETACHED RESIDENCE affording 2 reception rooms, study, domestic offices, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom. 
Garden and paddocks, in all over 3 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Lounge hall, cloakrooms, 
bathroom. 6 rooms (one fitted as kitehen) would make flat. 

Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 
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OLLOPE & SONS~ 


UARE, LONDON, W.1 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 
5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1, 


WEST SUSSEX 


Outskirts of village, 10 minutes walking distance of sea. 
4 miles Bognor Regis. 


TINY THATCHED COTTAGE with 4 bedrooms, 
lounge/dining room, loggia, kitchenette, bathroom, 
Main water and electricity. Detached garage. 
Secluded garden. £3,500 FREEHOLD 
GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. D.L.(BX246B) 


Tel. 
HUNGERFORD 8 


SMALL DETACHED HOUSE 
IN THE LOVELY BOURNE VALLEY 


On the outskirts of a village. surrounded by farmlands, 
standing back from the road in a pleasant garden, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 2 sitting rooms and 
domestic offices. 


GARAGE 
Main water and electricity. Constant hot water. 


VACANT. FREEHOLD 
PRICE ONLY £2,950 


HALF-TIMBERED 
THATCHED TUDOR COTTAGE 
Of great beauty, standing in a very quiet and peaceful 
situation close to open downland. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 2 sitting rooms and 
domestic offices. Garden and 2 paddocks. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Main electricity. Modern drainage. 


VACANT. FREEHOLD 
PRICE £3,350 or near offer. 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


WALTHAM ST. LAWRENCE 
BERKS. 


Twyford Station 2% miles (Paddington 40 minutes). 


m iH x 


A compact Country Cottage, formerly part of a 
larger country house, with the advantages of matured 
grounds. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge (22 ft. by 20 ft.), 
up-to-date kitchen. Ample space for a garage. 
FREEHOLD £3,500 
Gippy & GIDDY, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


Basingstoke 
(Tel. 199) 


Range of garage, stable, and harness room, 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 


Sa eee 
HARPSDEN WOODS, NEAR HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


In a delightful setting and possessing 11/2 ACRES of easily maintained garden. 


THE SPACIOUS AND MAJOR WING OF A LARGE COUNTRY RESI- 


2 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
Detached garage, 


BERKSHIRE 


Between Reading and Maidenhead. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 
3 reception rooms, loggia, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices, 


Lounge hall, 
Central 


Main water and electricity, SELF-CONTAINED FLAT. ENTRANCE 
Substantial outbuildings. 


Gardens, grounds, paddocks, in all about 
12 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR, 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


TWO SCOTTISH ESTATES REQUIRED FOR CLIENTS 


A LARGE RESIDENTIAL A SMALLER HIGHLAND 


AND SPORTING ESTATE WITH 
SPORTING ESTATE FISHING 


HOUSE NOT ESSENTIAL HOUSE NOT ESSENTIAL 


NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM VENDORS 
Details in confidence in the first instance to the Purchaser’s Retained Agents. 


CURTIS & HENSON, LONDON 


oe ALFRED PEARSON & SON Sipe 
WINCHESTER 


SOUTH BERKSHIRE 


In one of the premier positions in the city, close to the 


Royal Winchester Golf Course. In a lovely position, 38 miles London and 5 miles main line station. 
A raodenn detached Residence of elegant character. : 
y THIS PERFECTLY MAINTAINED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
ENJOYING EXTENSIVE AND Ca eT 
FAR-REACHING VIEWS TO THE SOUTH oye 


Lounge hall, billiards room, library and 3 reception 
rooms. Cloakroom and modern domestic quarters, 
7 principal bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 maids’ 
bedrooms and bathroom. 
Main electricity and water. 
Central heating. 
LODGE AND PAIR OF COTTAGES 


CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS AND 
WOODLAND, 84 ACRES 


VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £20,000 (open to offer) 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


Ceprrer & WEST 


TRULY MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 18 hole Golf Courses 
NEAR FARNHAM, SURREY 


Perfect unspoilt rural position. 


5 bedrooms, 2 luxury bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, sun 
room and spacious kitchen with Aga. Partial central 
heating. All main services. Double garage. Secluded 
grounds of 34 Acre. Low ground rent. PRICE £6,750 


Sole Agents: Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


IMPECCABLE SMALL RESIDENCE 
IN FAVOURED HASLEMERE 


5 BEDROOMS 


a 2 Ver attractive, first- 

(4 with basins) clase onstruction and 
PLAYROOM planning. Erected 1956. - 
peo Oe 3 good bedrooms, bath- 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS room : nd w.c., hall 
FINE, LIGHT KITCHEN cloakroom and _w.c. 
. Througl: lounge, dining 

All main services. room, excellent kitchen. 


Garage and workshop. GARAGE, ETC. 
3/4 ACRE Lovely 11/2 ACRES. 


All modern conveniences. 
PRICE £5,250 
Offers considered. 


LEVEL GARDEN 
SECLUDED 
AND MATURE 


£6,950 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Cunitr & West, Haslemere 680-1. 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


ROMSEY, SALISBURY AND RINGWOOD 


Between WINCHESTER AND BISHOP’S WALTHAM Convenient for WINCHESTER AND SOUTHAMPTON 


Hunting with three packs. Secluded high position with pleasant views. 
MODERNISED FARMHOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER ATTRACTIVE 18th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE WITH 47 ACRES 


IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED 
Cupirr & WEST, Farnham 5261. 


(Ref. H.X. 573.) Sole Agents: 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS ESTATE AGENTS 


FREEHOLD £8,500 


Comfortable and easily 
run. 


3 reception rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, cloakroom, modern 
kitchen and bathroom. 


Good buildings and 
stabling with large yard. 


3 GARAGES 
Main water and electricity. 


EXCELLENT 
PADDOCKS 


23 ACRES 


Apply Estate Offices, Romsey. 


Modernised interior 
with period features. 


3 reception rooms, 3 bed- 

rooms, dressing room, 

modern kitchen and bath- 
room. 


Large loft suitable for 
bedroom conversion. 


Garden with large pond. 
Main water and electricit 


MODERN EXTENSIV 
BUILDINGS 


(Telephones 2129 and 2120). 


FREEHOLD £9,500 
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ia 
/ 23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, w.1 


WEST SUSSEX. 4 MILES FROM CHICHESTER 


Unspoilt rural position near small village and bus. Ideally situate for those interested 


/ in sailing. 


PICTURESQUE MELLOWED QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
4-6 beds., 2 baths., hall, 3 reception, modern offices with Aga. Janitor for central 


heating. Large barn. 


4 


PRICE FREEHOLD £7,750, WITH 5 ACRES 


SMALL SURREY MANOR HOUSE WITH COTTAGE 
Ideally placed for London, just south of Reigate and 24 miles Redhill Station. 


Adjoining common land. 


IDEAL FAMILY HOUSE WITH GOOD OUTBUILDINGS 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, offices with Aga, 5 beds., 2 dressing rooms, 2 baths. 


Mains, central heating. Double garage and stabling. 
and paddocks. 


Secluded gardens, orchard 


FREEHOLD £8,500 WITH 7 ACRES 


ABOUT 2 HOURS WEST OF LONDON 
A VERY LOVELY GEORGIAN HOUSE 
All in beautiful order with many fine period features. 
7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, nursery suite with bathroom. 
Set in fine timbered park and charming old-world gardens. 
Excellent buildings, ample cottages. 
WOULD BE SOLD WITH SMALL AREA OR WITH THE FARMERY 


Wi 


CHICHESTER, 
BOGNOR REGIS, HAVANT 
& COSHAM, PORTSMOUTH 


KENT. London 14 miles 


In much sought-after Sundridge Park localit 


en 


DETACHED MODERN FAMILY HOUSE 


5 bedrooms. model domestic office. Double garage. 
1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


20, HIGH STREET 
HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207-8) 


in own secluded grounds. Maintained in excellent order. 
Entrance hall, cloaks, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents. Haslemere Office. 


IN ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING OF THE WEST SUSSEX 
DOWNLAND VILLAGES 
Chichester 12 miles. Petersfield 7 miles. 
ABURROW COTTAGE, COMPTON 


A picturesque 
Country Cottage 
(at present simply parti- 
tioned and forming two 
separate cottages). 
It contains large entrance 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms. 
Modern services. 
Excellent outbuildings and 
garage. 
Lovely old-world walled 
garden of about 13 ACRE 


with a fine view over the 
cottage to the Downs. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION in the very early spring unless previously sold. 
Illustrated details of the above properties from South Street, Chichester. Tel. 3031 (5 lines). 


COLLINS & COLLINS ano RAWLENCE 


WESTLAND HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.1. 
Within daily reach of London. 


RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE | 


Double bank fishing in the River Stort. 


PICTURESQUE REGENCY HOUSE 
Spacious accommodation on 2 floors. Lounge hall, 2/3 re- 
ception, cloakroom, 5/7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, American 
style kitchen, etc. Main services. Oil-fired central heating. 
Cottage. Stabling. Garage. 
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WILSON & CO. 


BORDERS OF SOMERSET AND DEVON 
In small village. Good views. South aspect. 
AN INTERESTING CHARACTER HOUSE WITH 3 ACRES ; 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, new modern kitchen with 
Aga. Range of stables, garage for 2. Stone-built outbuildings. 
PRICE £4,500. (Fitted carpets available if required.) 
Just in the market, further details from WILSON & Co. 


KENT VILLAGE NEAR TONBRIDGE | 
Rural outlook over orchards. . ‘ IE 
Genuine opportunity to purchase charming character House. 
SMALL MODERNISED PERIOD COTTAGE 
3 bedrooms (one 17 ft. by 12 ft.), bathroom, 2 attractive reception rooms. Mains. j 
Garage. Basily run garden. | 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 7 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., as above. 


a Ee eS eee 
SURREY. BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND BRAMLEY 
| laced for the businessman within easy walking distance of villages and buses. 
Taco eT Waterloo 40 minutes from Guildford. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE 
s hall, beautiful sitting room, dining room, luxury kitchen with modern 


7 bedrooms, 


Spaciou 


equipment, 3 good bedrooms, a 
garage. Hasily run gardens. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 


WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD ®°ross's'sox' WoW 


WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMPSHIRE PROPERTIES 


WITH ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SETTINGS IN 
SOUTHERN ENGLAND 


On the shores of Chichester Harbour with magnificent views over the water. 
In a completely unspoilt hamlet close to Chichester, but surrounded by 


A charming Modern 
House in the Georgian 
style. 

Hall, fine circular drawing 
room, dining room, study, 
5-6 bedrooms, 1-2 bath- 
rooms, 

Garage. 

Central heating. 
Excellent swimming 
pool (92 ft. by 58 ft.) anda 
picturesque cottage with 
2 bedrooms, 2 living rooms, 
kitchen and bathroom. 
Secluded grounds of 
ABOUT 11/. ACRES 


OFFERS INVITED FOR AN EARLY SALE. 


Outbuildings. Garden and 


paddock, 61/7 ACRES 


‘FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


CHOICE POSITION IN HASLEMERE, SURREY 


600-700 feet above sea level, away from all traffic noise, and close to lovely Blackdown 
Commons. Within walking distance of town centre and station (Waterloo 55 mins.). 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 


The type in greatest 
demand to-day. Sunny 
aspect. Sandy soil. 

3 bedrooms (2. basins), 
dressing room, half-tiled 
bathroom and w.c., hall, 
cloakroom, charming draw- 
ing room and dining room, 
inter-communicating play- 
room or study. 
Model kitchen with Aga 
cooker and boiler. 
Immersion heater. 

All main services. 
DETACHED GARAGE 
Delightful garden of 

lo AN ACRE 


HAMPSHIRE—SURREY BORDER 


Station 4 miles (electric to Waterloo). Farnham 6 miles. Haslemere 84 miles. 
Secluded wooded setting with lovely views. ‘ 


CHARMING COLONIAL STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Accommodation all on 
one floor. 


4 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms (4 basins), 2 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, domestic 
offices. 
Main water, electricity and 
drainage. 

Central heating. 
GARAGE 
Stabling and outbuildings. 
Garden and grounds with 
swimming pool. 


334 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD £4,500 or AUCTION 


Tel. GROsvenor 3641 (8 lines) 


300 feet above sea level and enjoying views of great beauty. 


Hall and 4 reception, 5 principal bedrooms, nursery suite, 
staff flat, 3 bathrooms, model domestic offices. Garage 
block with flat above. 


GROsvenor 
1441 


tiled bathroom. Mains. Central, heating. Large 


AT BILLINGSHURST 
STORRINGTON 
PULBOROUGH 


farmland. 


ESSEX. London only 16 miles 


Beautiful terraced garden and 
grounds. 5 ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Illustrated details from Owner’s Agents (above). 


4, CASTLE STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


aed 


ee aa: 
aa Ney! 


we 


LATER 


Farnham Office. 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. On the outskirts of Yarmouth 


With beautiful views over the harbour, Solent and the New Forest. 


A LOVELY QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


SET IN A CHARMING GARDEN 


Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room and study, 6 bed-dressing rooms, 


2 bathrooms, domestic quarters, 
All main services. 


Two meadows (let). 
IN ALL ABOUT 61, ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars from Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. WAY, RIDDETT & CO, Newport, I. of W. (Tel. 2236) and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. IN THE LOVELY WYE VALLEY EAST SUSSEX 
Hereford 73 miles, Ross-on-Wye 9 miles. 

A DELIGHTFUL MINIATURE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL In a fine wooded secluded position, yet within 35 miles of London, with first-class train 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 41 ACRES service to Victoria. 


LYSTON COURT, WORMELOW 


A Dignified MODERN BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 


Georgian Residence. 
9 principal bedrooms and 
4 bathrooms (in suites), 


Approached by attractive macadamised drive. 


4 reception rooms, billiards OAK-FRAMED AND TILE-COVERED PASSAGE LEADING TO MAIN 
A ee es ENTRANCE. GOOD-SIZED RECEPTION ROOMS COMPRISING STUDY, 
Cates wae ee od meee DINING ROOM, DRAWING ROOM. 6 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 
cooker. il-fired centra ‘ Ys) " 
heating. Main electricity. WITH DOMESTIC AND STAFF ACCOMMODATION 
Estate water supply. 
Delightful gardens and OUTBUILDINGS AND STABLING 
Ae eee fo lake 
and bathing pool. Garages, y 7 7 7 ; 
stabling. Double-entrance MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 
lodge. Single-entrance s i 
lodge. Chauffeur’s flat. CENTRAL HEATING 
as Small farmery. 
The house lends itself to easy conversion to separate dwellings. GARDEN AND PADDOCKS EXTEND TO ABOUT 18 ACRES 
PRICE £9,000 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Joint Agents: Messrs. DIGBY TURNER, MILES & CO., 29, Bridge Street, | Furt cer particulars, apply JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (R.R. 32080) 
Newport, Mon., and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
MAYfair 6341 C\R Telegrams: 
(15 lines) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, Li NDON, W.1 “Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London”’ 


ae H.G. CHRISTIE 


REAL ESTATE 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


ISLANDS ESTATES HOMES = | = CHARMING 
FOR j — . GEORGIAN-STYLE HILLTOP 
SALE AND RENT -— . =, 4 BEDROOM, 2 BATHROOM 
(cote RESIDENCE 


- ESTATE MANAGEMENT fe me “i wit bevel WITH PRIVATE BEACH, 
a! te IN DESIRABLE LOCATION 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


WEYBRIDGE 


aay EWBANK & CO. "i 
WEST BYFLEET e AND 8 cane 
NEW HAW 

WALTON-ON-THAMES WEST SURREY GUILDFORD 


OF DEFINITE CHARACTER ESHER SUPERIOR DETACHED BUNGALOW 


FIRST-CLASS SETTING High position with views. In the Fairmile district of Cobham. 
Walton on Thames (Waterloo 25 minutes) WY : : ~ WATERLOO 32 MINUTES. 


* 


ae i 


i : ARCHITECT-DESIGNED, POST-WAR BUILT fe 3 : 
IN THE MODERN COTTAGE STYLE yet with 5 RESIDENCE. With central, heating, oak Hock Tees: 3 double bedrooms, tiled bathroom, lounge hall, lounge/t 
bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 2 separate w.cs, lovely 21 ft. Hall, cloakroom, 20 ft. lounge, dining room, ideal kitchen, dining room, tiled kitchen. Garage. 1/4 ACRE. 


lounge and panelled dining room, kitchen with Ideal | 4 excellent bedrooms, tiled bathroom, separate w.c. PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING 


domestic boiler. Excellent workroom or study. Double | Double garage. Landscaped garden. 1/3 ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,900 
; 1 Fad D £6,750. FREEHOLD £7,600 OR NEAR OFFER 1901 
eeriWal : Aeron 38 Tigh Sp. 2381/2) (Esher office: EWBANK & Co., 70, High St. 3537/8) (Cobham office: EWBANK & Co., 19, High St., 47 & 2722). 


| 
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BUCKINGHAMSH 


London (Baker Street and Marylebone) about 45 mins. 


On high ground adjoining open country, easy reach station 


ate 


Attractive modern House (1937) in good order. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, ‘ 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


IRE—CHILTERNS | SOMERSET—WILTSHIRE BORDER 


Frome 3% miles. City of Bath 103 miles. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE DATING FROM THE 


and shops. 


heating. All main services. Garage for 2 cars. 
Well stocked, easily maintained garden. 
ABOUT 11, ACRES. FOR SALE 
Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 
Head Office. as above. 


SUSSEX 


AN 
roundings. 


Lewes main line station 9 miles. 


RACTIVE PROPERTY. Amid rural sur- 
A comfortable house with pleasant 
rooms. 3 reception, kitchen with Aga and Agamatic. 


Part central 


WITHAM, ESSEX 


4 mile from Witham Station, 8 miles from Chelmsford. 


Bedroom suite with bathroom, 6 other bedrooms and 3 
bathrooms. Purt central heuting. Main electricity. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES. PRICE £7,000 


ASHFORD 
(Tel. 25-26) 


Please reply to: 201, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1425). 


GEERING & COLYER 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (996-7), KENT, RYE (3155-6), HEATHFIELD (533-4), AND WADHURST (393), SUSSEX 


Please reply to: Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681/3). 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF ONE OF THE PRETTIEST 
VILLAGES IN EAST SUSSEX 


11 miles Hastings and 5 miles diesel electric train service to London (1} hours). 


AN OUTSTANDING MODERNISED 18th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 


Enjoying panoramic 
views. 
Hall with cloakroom, 
lounge, dining room, study, 
light kitchen with Aga, 
4 large bedrooms, 2 lovely 
bathrooms, 


Detached studio, 
garage and other 
outbuildings. 
Matured old-world gardens, 
11/2 ACRES 


Main water, electricity and 
drainage. Telephone. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply, Hawkhurst Office. . 


WM. G. STICKLAND, F.awr.a. 


2, VICTORIA ROAD, FERNDOWN, DORSET. Tel. 870 and 871 
CONTEMPORARY IN DESIGN TO APPEAL TO THOSE REQUIRING 
AN ATTRACTIVE LABOUR-SAVING 


RESIDENCE FOR RETIREMENT 


In pleasant residential road, adjacent to the popular FERN DOWN GOLF COURSE, 
short distance from ’bus route and shops and 7 miles BOURNEMOUTH 


MAIN SERVICES. 


Integral 
(widening to 106 ft.) by 185 ft. 

IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 

Details from: Sole Agent, as above. 


GARAGE. Fuel Store. 


LOUNGE- 
DINING ROOM 


22 ft. by 11 ft. 8 in. with 

hard wood block floor and 

underfloor draught con- 
vector fire. 


3 bedrooms (2 with built-in 
wardrobes), bathroom 
(h. and ¢.). 
Immersion heater, 
well fitted kitchen with 
sink unit, refrigerator and 
kitchen cabinet. 


Thermostatically controlled 
under floor electric heating. 


Attractive Plot 72 ft. 


17th CENTURY, WITH GEORGIAN ADDITIONS 


4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. CENTRAL HEAT- 

ING. All main services. Self-contained flat of sitting room, 

kitchen, 2 bedrooms and bathroom. Cottage. 

GARAGES. Grounds include tennis court, partly walled 
kitchen garden and 7-acre paddock. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. PRICE £7,250 


Joint Agents: R. R. HENSHAW, 14, Queen Square, Bath 
(Tel. 3939), and StruTr & PaRKER, LoFTs & WARNER, 
Head Office, as above. 


PERIOD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


In a semi-rural area and within convenient reach of the 
town centre. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, 
Compact domestic offices. 


Main electricity, water and drainage. 


Double garage. Medium sized garden with south terrace. 


PRICE £5,950 


LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056). 


12 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


WITH BEAUTIFUL OPEN VIEWS TO THE 
SOUTH OVER FARMLAND 


10 minutes’ walk to Bromley South Station. 


oh 


A beautifully equipped Modern House. 


Hall, 
2 reception 5 bedrooms, bathroom, shower room, 
Stabling. cloakroom, loggia. BUILT-IN GARAGE. Oil-fired 


central heating. All main_services. Charming, easily 
maintained garden.of ABOUT 1/2 ACRE. 
FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 
Head Office, as above. 


OXON—GLOS BORDER 


In pleasant position on high ground. 
18th-CENTURY COTSWOLD VILLAGE HOUSE 


bathroom. 


ption, 5 bedrooms, 
All main services. 


Modernised throughout. 3 rece 
2 bathrooms. Part central heating. 
Large garage. Substantial outbuildings. Delightful 
easily maintained garden. PRICE £7,000 
Please reply to: 
14, St. Giles, Oxford (Tel. 55232) 


HAWKHURST 
(Tel. 3181-3) 


ON HIGH GROUND 1 MILE SOUTH-EAST. KENT COAST 
AND ON EDGE OF A PRETTY VILLAGE 


A REALLY CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE ARCHITECT-BUILT IN 1924 
with the interior styled to give old-world charm with none of the 
disadvantages of past architecture. 


4 attractive bedrooms, : 
attic bedroom or studio, i e 
half-tiled bathroom, lounge 
hall, cloakroom, 21-ft. 
lounge, 20-ft. dining room, 
kitchen, workroom, etc. 


16-ft. garage. Company’s 
water, Main electricity and 
drainage. Telephone. Ter- 
raced garden and paddock 
(part planted with fruit 

trees), 2 ACRES 4 


THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED AT £6,950 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply Ashford Office. 


WAY, RIDDETT & CO. 


NEWPORT, RYDE, FRESHWATER, BEMBRIDGE AND SANDOWN 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


OVERLOOKING A VILLAGE QREEN 
WEST WIGHT 


With a secluded garden, yet close to sea, shops and all amenities. 


A lovely old Stone and 
Thatched Cottage. 


Porch, hall, lounge, dining 
room, study, kitchen, etc. 
5 bedrooms and bathroom. 


All main services. 


Well-kept garden with 
fruit trees and bushes, 


GARAGE 
and 
WORKSHOP 


PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 
Way, RIDDETT & Co., Freshwater, I.W. (Tel. 13). 


Mer ee 


ie eat 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, $.W.1 


STATE 


t[Nsington 1490 
legrams: 
state, Harrods, London” 


IN FAVOURITE 
LEITH AND HOLMBURY HILLS DISTRICT 


Amidst some of Surrey’s loveliest scenery and beauty spots, about 800 ft. up and 
surrounded by National Trust land. Gomshall station 4 miles, Dorking North 53. 
} (Waterloo, Victoria and London Bridge 45 minutes). 


Unique country 
property all on one 
floor and very easily 

run. 
Entrance hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, study or 
dressing room. 
Complete central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Excellent post-war 
COTTAGE 
of hall, 3 rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. 
Garage accommodation for 
2-4 cars. 

Useful outbuildings. 


Very secluded and really delightful gardens and about 11/2 Acres of woodland. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £7,500 


Ideal for author, artist, student of nature or retirement. 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. KEWNsington 1490. Eatn. 810. 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND THE COAST 


In a delightful unspoilt situation on high ground on a southern slope of the Ashdown 
Forest with extensive views over the surrounding countryside. About 22 miles station 
and shops (Victoria and London Bridge in about 14 hours), 


MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


With many pleasing 
features. 


Lounge, hall, cloakroom 
(h. and c.), 3 reception 
rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom. 


Partial central heating. 
Oak strip flooring. 
Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE 
(2 cars) 
Charming garden (the 
owner’s hobby) including 


tennis lawn. In all 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


£7,750 FREEHOLD with Early Vacant Possession, 


Inspected and recommended by Harrops LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. KENsington 1490. Extn. 810. 


ENJOYING THIS SUPERB VIEW 
EAST DEVON COAST 


SIDMOUTH; picked position on the Esplanade. 
A VERITABLE SUN TRAP 


I 


Georgian Residence in 
excellent condition. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 


All Co.’s mains. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 
Parquet floors. 
PAVED FORECOURT 


Directly above and 
overlooking the sea. 


NO GARDEN 


FREEHOLD £7,650 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


KENT. 20 MILES LONDON 
INTRIGUING 16th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Tn the picturesque Darenth Valley; about 1 mile Farningham with shops and station 
whence the City and West End can be reached in 30 minutes. 


This attractive Period 
property, modernised 
throughout and 
containing a wealth of 
old oak, etc. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 
Complete central heating. 


Main services. 


GARAGE 
(about 36 ft. by 10 ft.) 


Delightful old-world garden with rose and flower beds, etc. 
Extending to just OVER 14 ACRE 
£6,750 FREEHOLD 


HaRrops Lp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENs‘ngton 1490. Extn. 810. 


READING AND NEWBURY 


Facing a miniature open green. 


eo 300-YEARS-OLD THATCHED COTTAGE 
of intriguing elevation, subject of considerable outlay and now a miniature 
show place of irrepressible appeal. 


Entrance lobby, attractive 
lounge, dining room, 

3 good bedrooms (h. and 

e.), beautiful bathroom, 
roomy kitchen, ete. 


A wealth of oak beams and 
raftered ceilings. 


Ample “head space.” 


GARAGE 
and 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Co.’s elec. light, power 
and water. 


Delightful well-laid-out garden with SWIMMING POOL, well-trimmed lawns, 
flower beds, kitchen garden and valuable paddock, in all over 4 ACRES 


£7,250 FREEHOLD 


Recommended as something exceptional. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 806. 


17 MILES NORTH-WEST OF TOWN 


Fasi irains to Marylebone and Baker Street. Picked situation in a district renowned 
for its excellent schools. 


A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED RESIDENCE 


With impressive drive 
approach. 


Spacious rooms. 


Pull oil-fired central 
heating. 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 well- 
proportioned reception 
rooms, luxury’ kitchen, 


5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Muin services. 


Delightful well-stocked 
garden arranged in a 
series of terraces. 


FREEHOLD £9,750 OR OFFER 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1, 
: KENsington 1490. Hatn. 807. 


BRENTWOOD, ESSEX 


In the most attractive part of this sought after area, one mile station 
(Liverpool Street 32 minutes). 
MODERN HOUSE AFTER THE GEORGIAN STYLE 


HALL, CLOAKROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


2 GARAGES 


Pleasant garden nearly 


io AN ACRE 


oe 
FREEHOLD £7,500 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Extn. 809. 


UNSPOILT PART OF SURREY 


High up. Delightful views. Surrounded by Green Belt, 20 miles south of London. 
1 mile station, buses pass the entrance. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE WITH WELL 
PROPORTIONED ROOMS 


Ideal for small family 
and entertaining. 


Spacious hall with 
cloakroom, magnificent 
‘L’-shaped double lounge 
(34 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in.), 
dining room, playroom, 
5 or 6 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, covered 
loggia, etc. 


All company’s maine. 
Parquet flooring. 
Efficient central heating. 
EXCELLENT GARAGE 


Delightful inexpensive grounds, with good lawns, flower beds, kitchen garden, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £11,500 


Sole Agents: HaRRopS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490. Eztn. 806/809. 
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OiEIGES 


West Byficet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 
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ma X_& SONS Re 
SOUTHAMPTON . 
aE ee nr 


SUSSEX 


ON THE one of the finest period properties 


EN 
HE WEST SUSSEX COAST SOUTHAMPTON & PORTSMOUTH In a market town only 11 miles from Brighton and 6 


: : ; i i i i cluded site with south aspect miles from sea. 
Village setting, half a mile from seashore, 6 miles Worthing. | Occupying us oe pee i ee 7 Unusually charming Period Residence of great — 


WELL APPOINTED FAMILY RESIDENCE 


om yg 3 


character. 


i a of . oes . . 
Paint a termined Pestatulle decorated, . Well-modernised and combining a delightful old-world 
luxuriously appointed. 5 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), | 5 principal and 3 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, | charm and modern amenities. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 well fitted bathrooms, magnificent lounge, oak-panelled | lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, domestic | 3 reception rooms, well-equipped kitchen. Main services. 
dining room, drawing room, breakfast room, kitchen with offices. Garage block with self-contained flat. Grounds 


Central heating. 3 garages. Well-stocked gardens 
i i ‘ing. Main services. Garage of about 11/. ACRES. sale . BCS 
Pt ori roids nee 8 cohousral foatigerana extend: te OFFERED AS A WHOLE OR EXCLUDING THE providing a lovely setting, in all about 1 ACRE. 
; 1 acre. eetee AGE BLOCK “eas PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD | 
F hold to b Id ith Vacant Possession. Ox ONS, -34, London Road, Southampton are rs 4 
re ox SONS 41, Chapel Road, Worthing 25155 (4 lines). Fox & Bar Pieioon Cr ine oe Brighton 
Grasse) THE MOORINGS, WARSASH | —>~ a son op NEW FORESEEE 
9 
DORSET With pes, of ie a 4 pie only short distance ON TR SE NEN 
i y ion. iles Sherborne. Delightful rom shops and bus services. eauti, h 4 ‘ 
ee ee lee con ghia | WODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE CHARMING OLD-WORLD. RESIDENCE 


Brick and stone residence originally a shooting box. OF CHARACTER 


¥ 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, : cae 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, kitchen kitchen with built-in refrigerator and independent In beautiful condition, modernised, but retaining all the 
with Aga cooker. Main services. Part central heating. | boiler. Brick garage. Partial central heating. Main | old features. 5 bedrooms, handsomely fitted bathroom, 
2 garages. Pleasant grounds with fine timber and speci- services. Excellent garden area. AUCTION, 3 reception rooms, roomy kitchen. 2 garages. Stabling. 
men trees. Kitchen garden. Paddock and orchard. JANUARY 27, 1959, unless previously sold. Main services. Septic drainage. Delightful grounds and 
ABOUT 8 ACRES Solicitors: Messrs. WARNER & SON, Portland Chambers, | excellent paddock. ABOUT 5 ACRES. PRICE 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD Fareham. £10,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourne- | Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 

i mouth (Tel. 6300). Southampton 25155 (4 lines). Bournemouth (Tel. 6300). 


KENT OFFICES 

Sigetee ~~ IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. ‘ere 
OTFORD Tel. 164 el. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 9 » e REIGATE Tel. 5441 


OUTSKIRTS OF A KENTISH VILLAGE ROYAL TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


London 22 miles. Sevenoaks 4 miles. Situated 450 ft. above sea level, 1 mile of Central station. London_under the hour. 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception An Attractive Modern 
rooms, Rees (2 ves Residence. 
asins), bathroom, excellent 6-7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
domestic offices. rooms, 3 reception rooms, 
Main water and electricity. lounge/hall, cloakroom, 
Oak floors to some rooms. ae 
GARAGE GARAGE FOR 2 


Delightful matured garden. Attractive and _ secluded 
io ACRE 
FREEHOLD £4,950 Bardo oven 


ONLY £4,950 
Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, i 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., FREEHOLD 


Br 122 a oaie a Recommended by the Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, London Road, 
2 ' : Tunbridge Wells. (Tel. 446-7.) 


REIGATE, SURREY SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 
21 miles London. 3 New Architect-designed Houses in best residential position. Overlooking Farmland. 25 miles London. 
? mile main line station and town centre. Detached, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, : 
2 reception. Garage. About 14 ACRE. Main services. FREEHOLD Mod-rnised Country 
£4,880 EACH. ; Residence. 


BROCKHAM, SURREY 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3-4 


On famous village green. Charming 16th-Century Cottage Residence, reception rooms, cloakroom. 


modernised but retaining all period features. 3 miles main line station. 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception, playroom, matured garden. Main services. DOUBLE GARAGE 


Vacant Possession. FREEHOLD £6,950 
OUTWOOD, SURREY 


eae Ge pee ES 4 mites eon Reigate. Most Attractive Modern 
etache ountry esidence. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 8 reception rooms, j 
garage. Main services. Matured garden, Vacant Possession. For Sale asa Pips a ERLE ENS 


whole with 4 ACRES and stabling at £6,250 or £5,100 with 1/ ACRE.” YORE, Cas grt 
For further details of the above apply Reigate Office. (Tel. Reigate 5441-2.) (Tel. 2241-2.) ; 


R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL (Tel. 2074-5-6); also at SHERBORNE (99), MARY COURT, BRIDGWATER (3456-7), and 16, MAGDALEN STREET, EXETER (56043) 
nS a ee 
SOUTH SOMERSET NEAR YEOVIL 


Just in the market. 


23 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £5,600 


s In unspoilt village. 
Exceptionally attractive Bungalow Residence. Period Cottage Residence. 


: 2 rec., kitchen, bath., 2 bed., workshop and garage. Tastefully modernised. 
Small garden, paddock and orchard, in all about 21/4 ACRES. 2 rec., kitchen with Rayburn, 4 bed., bath. and w.c. 
£5,000 or offer. Garage.’ Garden. £3,500. 


NEAR LANGPORT NORTH SOMERSET 
. 1 In attractive village setting. 
Ideal stone and slated Family Residence. ; 
2 rec., well-equipped kitchen, 4 bed., bath. and w.c. Stone, jpart-tiled pga Sele ees Bid Le 
pasa 4 Spee Useful range of outbuildings. 
. : Attractive garden and paddock, in all about 21/2 acres. £5,950 or offer. 
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IN LONDON’S FINEST RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT. WITHIN 7 MILES OF HYDE PARK CORNER 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
NEWLY ERECTED ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCES OF CHARACTER 
FINEST QUALITY MATERIAL THROUGHOUT EXCEPTIONALLY WELL APPOINTED 
‘ “ Ee, THOROUGH INSULATION 
VARYING TYPES OF 
ACCOMMODATION 


EFFICIENT CENTRAL HEATING 


ranging from 
3-4 BEDROOMS, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
CLOAKROOM AND UP-TO-DATE AND 


BEAUTIFULLY FITTED DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 
NATIONAL HOUSE BUILDERS 
REGISTRATION COUNCIL TWO YEARS’ 
GUARANTEE 
FREEHOLD 
FROM £6,750 


cee Sas Full particulars from: & 
M. HOWARD (MITCHAM) LIMITED 
ESTATE OFFICE, PARKSIDE AVENUE, WIMBLEDON, S.W.19. Phone: WIMBLEDON 0977 or MITCHAM 9181 


L. DUDLEY CLIFTON & SON 


ON THE BANKS OF THE THAMES MAIDENHEAD PINKNEY’S GREEN 
WITH LAWNS TO WATER’S EDGE Within short walk of station and golf links. FACING NATIONAL TRUST COMMONS 


32, QUEEN STREET, 
MAIDENHEAD 


Tel. 
Maidenhead 62, 577 (4 lines) 


or . WEN : ; ae aC \ Qa : 
Comfortable Family House with 3 reception rooms, Well maintained Detached House ghtful : at 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 staff bedrooms and third | garden. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. oe eee teen ue pero. Gee aes 
Pree. os garnee. oe Garage. Complete Janitor central heating «nd all main | jounge hall, cloakroom. Garage for 2 y Tate era 
‘as-fired central heating. services. BSN ay pcan aie Great ae od 
100 ft, DIRECT RIVER FRONTAGE GOOD DECORATIVE REPAIR Ue Oper e seal walled eardon: 
PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD, or reasonable offer. | PRICE £4,750 WITH IMMEDIATE *®OSSESSION EXECUTORS SALE 


(Ref. 1069) (Ref. 1016) PRICE £7,050 FREEHOLD (Ref. 1107) 


-PICKFORDS 


ROVERS & Stores 
ef Bues Oe 
ae WAL Lance Tons” 


Call in Pickfords 


for removals or storage 


WARMTH in the HOME 


Constant warmth, unaffected by sudden 
drops in temperature, is provided by the 
HOPE Fully Automatic Pressure Jet Oil 
Burner. 


When you are moving your home it is important that you 
should choose the right firm to carry out the removal of your 
household furniture and effects. 


Pickfords — whose name has been a household word for 
many years — enjoy a first-class reputation for the way in 
which they carry out this service. 


Consult the specialists for 140 years in all types of 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL & DOMESTIC 
HEATING, VENTILATING & AIR CONDITIONING 
INSTALLATIONS 


HOPE'S HEATING & 
ENGINEERING LTD 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM & 17 BERNERS ST., LONDON, WI 
BRANCH OFFICES AT LEEDS, CARDIFF & HULL 
Established 1818 


Ask the manager of the local office of Pickfords Removal & 
Storage Service to inspect the furniture to be removed and to 
give you a quotation together with helpful information. 


Pickfords have 180 branches covering England, Scotland and 
Wales, and there is almost certain to be one in your area. If you 
cannot see the address in your local telephone directory send 
your application to the Chief Removal Manager’s Office 

Dept. C.5., Pickfords Removal and Storage Service 
102 Blackstock Road, Finsbury Park, London, N.4 
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MAIDENHEAD 
Open all day on Saturdays 


An important George II carved and gilded console table with green 
marble top. Height 2’ 5”, width 3’ 93”, depth 1” 93”. 


Very fine small Hepplewhite petiod dressing table in the Louis XV 
mannet, in faded laburnum wood. Circa 1775, height 2’ 4”, width 2’ 4”, 
depth 1’ 73”. 


Fine quality gilt wood elbow chair in the French taste. Rare pair of mid 18th-century chests of drawers, in finely figured mahogany with contemporary brass 


co 


An extremely fine silver kettle and 

stand by James Maitland, London 

1731. Weight 50 oz. Overall 
height 124”. 


furnishings. Height 2’ 8”, width 3’ 2”, depth 1’ 94’. 


A most important and fine quality Adam petiod gilt a comprising six elbow chaits, and a pair of shaped front settees. 
irca 1780. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


mee UIN TRY @ LIFE 


' Vol. CXXV No. 3233 JANUARY 1, 1959 


NZS 


< 
NES 


MISS CLARINDA TRETHOWAN 


Miss Clarinda Trethowan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Trethowan, of Haven Hill, St. Mary Bourne, 
Hampshire, is to be married to Mr. Douglas Micklethwait, elder son of Rear-Admiral St. J. A. and 
Mrs. Micklethwait, of Penhein, Chepstow, Monmouthshire, on February 7 
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PARK VERSUS POWER 


LTHOUGH there were some 18 objectors 
A to the Central Electricity Board’s pro- 
posal to build a nuclear power station at 
Dungeness, in Kent, the main attack at the 
public enquiry into the project shortly before 
Christmas was made by the Nature Conserv- 
ancy, who are actively negotiating for the 
acquisition of a considerable area there for a 
National Nature Reserve. This intention has 
been known for some time and is shown on the 
Kent Development Plan. The Conservancy’s 
interests and the projects of the Central Elec- 
tricity Board have conflicted in the past, but 
hitherto mutual concessions have facilitated 
agreement. Over Dungeness, however, the 
Conservancy felt they had no option but to 
offer an uncompromising resistance because, to 
quote their statement of the case, “‘the land in 
question is of unique and irreplaceable import- 
ance to science.’ They justify the word 
“unique”’ by claiming that “‘there is no adequate 


' substitute in all Europe for the scientific value 


G 


of Dungeness.” Its Foreland, they say, “‘is 
probably the most important stretch of new 
land added to England since 1600, and is the 
most suitable for tracing natural processes of 
coast building . . . a type specimen for geo- 
graphers ail over the world.” It has great value 
also for studying the movements of migrating 
birds and insects, for which it is a cross-roads; 
and its vegetation is of exceptional interest. 

At the enquiry the clash between the spokes- 
men of the Conservancy and of the Board was 
marked by considerable acrimony, and was 
described by one of the contenders as ‘‘a classic 
example of how relations between two great 
public bodies ought never to be conducted.” 
There is manifestly something fundamentally 
wrong when two official organisations serving 
the State under the authority of Parliament 
collide with such an impact as was seen at the 
Dungeness enquiry; and it is this circumstance, 
even more than the merits of the case there, 
that must perturb all who are concerned for the 
good administration of the nation’s business. On 
the one hand, the Central Electricity Board 
have their duty to perform in establishing 
nuclear power stations, and, although experience 
(leading to increasing productivity by each 
station) may lessen the number they have yet to 
build, there is a prospect that as many as eight 
may still have to be located. Safety requires 
that they shall be sited far from centres of heavy 
population. Here again, experience may make 


- possible a cut in the mileage of the safety margin; 


but even if that expected reduction comes 
about, the unchanging need for immense 
supplies of water will still send the site-seekers 
to the estuaries, and the right ones are liable to 
be found in areas already under protection in 
the form of National Parks, Nature Reserves 


and Designated Areas of Outstanding Beauty. 
The kind of dilemma that can arise is well 
illustrated by the comment of the Inspector 1n 
the enquiry attendant upon the construction of 
a power station at Trawsfynydd in the Snow- 
donia National Park. ‘‘The issue,” he said, 
“seems to be Park versus Power.’ He added 
that “‘questions of national policy loom so large 
that I think it would be presumptuous for me to 
make a formal recommendation.” The National 
Parks Commission acknowledge that they 
recognise the impossibility of sequestrating so 
large a portion of the country as now possesses 
National Park status from ‘“‘contributing to the 
general livelihood and economy of the com- 
munity.” At the same time, those who are con- 
cerned for the future of the various areas that 
have lately acquired protection are rightly 
anxious that this new status should not be 
devalued by admitting industrial building that 
might be assigned to other sites. It is a question 
of priority, well posed by the term “Park versus 
Power,” and it is high time that the Govern- 
ment relieved its officials of responsibilities 
that should not be theirs. It is, as we have said 
before, the duty of the Government to evolve a 
statement of policy that will reconcile the 
requirements of our economy with the will of the 
nation as expressed in the legislation under 
which the Parks, Reserves and Areas of Natural 
Beauty have come into existence. 


WINTER LANDSCAPE 


HE sky broods over field and wood, 
As cold as steel and grey as woe, 
Before dark brings that solitude 
Its virgin camouflage of snow. 


In rutted lane, on farm-house eaves, 

On barn and stack, through the long might 
This miracle of winter weaves 

Its all-embracing shroud of white; 


Until, as cockcrow wakes the dawn 
In stillness and with icy breath, 
It lights a stlent world, stillborn 
And beautiful in trancéd death. 


NoEL BRETT YOUNG. 


FORESTRY POLICY 


UST before Parliament rose for the Christmas 

recess the House of Lords gave a day to 
debating Government forestry policy. This was 
a valuable discussion because it brought into 
the open the doubts, and indeed gloomy fore- 
bodings, that many landowners feel about their 
woodlands and the future of timber production. 
The planting and maintenance grants for which 
owners can qualify are being: substantially 
increased at a cost of another £420,000 a year 
to taxpayers, and, as Lord Waldegrave, speak- 
ing for the Government, was able to say,.a 250- 
acre dedicated woodland estate clearing, say, 
5 acres of scrub a year will receive a grant of 
about £330 a year. This is all very well as an 
encouragement, but what happens when the 
new woods are due for thinning and later when 
there is marketable timber to sell? It is at this 
point that woodland owners feel that they 
should get more help from the Government. 
Lord Waldegrave insisted that they should do 
more to help themselves by organising the 
marketing of home-grown timber so that our 
own forests can compete more effectively with 
North America and Scandinavia in supplying 
pit props, railway sleepers and box wood, and it 
is good to know that the Country Landowners’ 
Association is taking the lead in sponsoring a 
new Woodland Owners’ Association which will 
assess the available private timber supplies and 
undertake market research. Several peers 
pointed to the need for a pulp mill for softwood 
timber in Scotland to deal with the increased 
volume of thinnings now coming forward from 
the plantations. The Government is not likely 
to set up a pulp mill there or indeed anywhere 
else, but it is a project that might well be 
developed by the Forestry Commission in 
co-operation with private woodland owners. 


NEED THE SEALS BE KILLED ? 


UMANE people who followed the reports of 
the official seal-culling expeditions on the 
Farne Islands, off the Northumberland coast, 
must have read with relief that the Ministry 


of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food had ca 

off the operation. There can be no possibility | 
a resumption until next November. Thus the 
will be an interval which the Ministry would da 
well to use in enquiring thoroughly into every 
aspect of the episode. It is difficult to believe 
that adequate enquiry preceded the action oa 
last month. Indeed, there is something almos 

naive in the promise of the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry that “information on 
clubbing methods will be obtained from other 
sources, including Norway, where there has 
been considerable experience of these tech- 
niques.” It is a pity that such information was 
not sought before the expedition set out with 
killing devices so unsuitable to their task that 
the fishermen who witnessed the killing of ten 
young seals were revolted by what they saw a 
refused to co-operate further. The enquirie 

that are now to take place might begin with an 
investigation of the necessity for any killing at 
all. There is evidence that an appreciable 
percentage of calves die from natural causes in 
their first year. Another point meriting examina- 
tion is the measute of injury done by the seals. 
It can hardly be very serious if, as reported, one 
of the salmon-fishing companies in the area has 
announced the best salmon catches for 20 
years. Damage to the nets of fishermen is not 
to be lightly regarded; but it would be in- 
teresting to know whether any process of 
strengthening the nets to defeat the attacks of 
the seals is possible. A comprehensive enquiry 
is the more necessary because it may well be 
that even Norway’s method of killing seals may 


’ be no more acceptable in public opinion here 


than the ill-considered technique which caused 
such.an outcry in December. 


1 


NO ENGLISH BUTTER 


HE Chairman of the Milk Marketing Board 
has given warning that there will not be 


‘any milk to spare for butter making in the next 


few months. This is good news for New Zealand 
and Denmark, but not so welcome for house- 
wives who have come to appreciate the quality 
of English butter. Not long ago home-produc- 
tion of butter was increasing as total milk 
supplies rose. In 1957 eleven per cent. of the 
butter consumed in Britain was home-produced. 
But butter-making is not a profitable outlet for 
our milk, and when total milk supplies fall, as 
they have done this year by two per cent., the 
Marketing Board rightly gives preference in the 
allocation of supplies first to the liquid milk 
market, then to cream and then to cheese and 
condensed milk. The reasons for the present 
decline in total production are the poor quality 
of the grass and hay this season and the bette 
returns that farmers can get by rearing calves 
for beef. Good-quality beef is likely to be short 
for some years to come, and on balance it is tc 
the advantage of British agriculture as well as 
consumers that more attention should be giver 
to the home production of beef. We can buy 
more butter from abroad at a reasonable price 
but we cannot buy more beef, particularly since 
the United States has started taking supplies 
from New Zealand and Australia. : 


TO PRESERVE THE SOUTH DOWNS 


HERE is a fair prospect that the coming 

months will see added to the Areas o: 
Outstanding Natural Beauty an area large 
than any of the six already designated. The 
territory affected embraces, the whole of the 
Sussex Downs, extending over some 55 miles anc 
entering the districts of 21 local authorities. Tht 
prospect is that its eastern limit will rest neai 
Beachy Head. The boundary will then proceec 
through the Sussex Weald to the Eastbourne 
Lewes road and continue on a course which, witl 
ingenious local diversions, will enclose ths 
Downs in a semi-circle which touches the 
Hampshire boundary to the west and make: 
contact, on the north near Haslemere, witl 
the existing Designated Area that includes thx 
Surrey Hills. The National Parks Commissior 
which is fostering the project, hopes similarly 
to protect the Hampshire Downs, but meantim« 
this extensive venture to preserve one of th¢ 
most attractive areas in Southern England wil 
have the good wishes of all who know and lov 
the South Downs. 
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NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


HE elimination of the rabbit is one of 
the most ambitious projects that have ever 
been embarked upon by farmers and land- 
wners. It is a gigantic task, and every season 
hat passes now makes it more difficult. It is true 
hat rabbit-clearance societies are increasing, but 
ardly with the speed at which rabbits are com- 
ig back in some places. I think one of the 
2asons is a certain secrecy about the presence 
f rabbits. Those who have the right outlook 
nd take membership in a society accept their 
esponsibility, but individuals who hope to leave 
; to chance and the return of myxomatosis lie 
yw and say nothing about the rabbits breeding 
1 their rough ground. I could point out at least 
dozen places in my part of the world where 
abbits are breeding, and many other people are 
qually aware of the fact, but I doubt whether 
he owners of the land would admit to having 
abbits. A bad-neighbour policy may eventually 
sad to action, but in the meantime the breeding 
tock is being established. 


* * 
* 


ALKING about the rabbit pest, when I dug 

and planted the little bit of kitchen garden at 
he cottage last spring I obtained some two-inch 
jire-netting to screen off a section and keep out 
he hens. The choice of mesh was forced upon 
1e by the supplier, but when I heard that 
abbits had been seen in the vicinity, I was 
leased that the mesh was small, for this would 
eep rabbits out as well as the hens. Some weeks 
fter I found that the young cabbage plants had 
een trimmed off at ground level. I blamed the 
igeons and jackdaws, but it turned out to be 
abbits after all. They had, it seems, bred in the 
eld adjoining the garden, and their progeny 
ad quickly discovered the green stuff. One 
ection of wire, alas, was of larger mesh and 
elonged to an older fence. The young rabbits 
ould get through this quite easily. By the time 
hey were full-grown there was nothing left in 
he garden for them to eat. 

Netting is never very satisfactory for keep- 
ng out rabbits, although it is about all one can 
io. The drawbacks are soon apparent. It has 
o be buried. If it is not buried deeply the 
abbits can undermine it. To bury it deep 
nough one has to embark on considerable ex- 
avation work, particularly on certain types of 
round; and, granting this is feasible, the wire 
vill soon break up through corrosion and rust. 
Moreover, fences have to be inspected and re- 
aired all the year round, as forestry workers 
ave long been made aware. 


* * 
* 


HERE is nothing very unusual in the 

sight of a hare on a country road. At this 
ime of year I see them often, particularly 
ust at dusk, and I think that they keep to the 
oad because a hare generally keeps a straight 
ourse in order that it may keep a good look-out 
o the rear. More often than not when the hare 
nanages to break away and go over the bank, 
t is where the highway veers to left or right. 
Ynce the even surface is at an end it begins to 
hink about dodging instead of using its speed. 

To return to my hare, however, I saw one 
n the village street this morning. Saturday isa 
omparatively busy day, and there the hare 
stood on the crown of the road, not fifty yards 
rom the traffic going down and through the 
niddle of the village. I could hardly believe my 
syes. It sat up and looked about, and I began 
0 work out how it had arrived at that place. 
Plainly it had come down from the golf course. 
[| wondered whether it had stopped on the way 
‘or a little internal warmth. I daresay some of 
che nineteenth-holers would have blinked at the 
sight; or would they have pretended the hare 
wasn’t there, like a merry ward-room party 
joined at table by a large rat? 

At length the hare gathered its back legs 


Ze 


READY FOR A LONG DAY. 
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John Nestle 


Hounds leaving the van at a meet of the South Devon 


at Widecombe in the Moor 


in and went loping up the road. It actually 
passed a lady going uphill without her noticing 
it, and I exclaimed “‘Well I never!” The lady 
looked back. I pointed at the hare and, when 
she looked in the direction in which I pointed, 
the hare topped the hill and disappeared. She 
didn’t see it, and probably went off thinking 
furiously about eccentrics. On second thoughts, 
perhaps it wasn’t a hare at all but a witch. I 
have been reading a lot about these manifesta- 
tions just lately. The disappearing hare was 
probably an incarnation of some sort, a thing 
like a boggart, which some people see on every 
hand at the drop of a hat, it seems to me. 


* * 
* 


HEN I see and read 

done for salmon preser\ 
if the farming side of the \\ 
culture and Fisheries has had a 
on the fisheries department, fc 
that salmon are being farmed, 
looked after with all the cai 
that a stock-breeder lavishes pon his invest- 
ment. For salmon and sea-trout fishermen it is 
a wonderful thing, even if it has the effect of 
pushing up the cost of leases and beats. There 
should be more salmon to be caught. I wish 
I could say that a hundredth part of the same 
effort was being put into making trout-fishing 
a similar attraction for the tourist. Forgetting 
my little touch of sour grapes, however, I have 
no reservation in saying that iver Boards are 
doing everything in their power to meet the 
demand for salmon fishing, anc! one of the ways 
is the scheme being used in my part of the 
world, where salmon fry are deposited in virgin 
lakes containing none of the common predators 
such as trout and eels, thus enabling them to 
make good progress with much reduced losses 
in numbers. Migration is natural, and the fish, 
with much better feeding than they might 
obtain in fast-flowing waters, eventually go 
down to the sea as larger and sturdier smolts 
than the river-bred specimens. 

In Lancashire, I read the other day, they 
have taken care of another part of the problem 
by bringing back the stripped fish and acclima- 
tising them in a paddling pool at Morecambe, 
so that after about a fortnight the kelts are 
ready to be deposited in the sea. The sad story 
of every salmon river is the wastage of spawned 
fish. It may take several months before they 
fall back to the sea: in that time they show 
little improvement from the lank appearance 
they have after they have spawned. In the 
early spring salmon fishermen hook them and— 
if they are at all sportsmanlike—return them 
to the river as tenderly and gently as they can. 


what is being 
tion, I wonder 
uistry of Agri- 
cided influence 
it seems to me 
ursed, bred and 
and attention 


The chances of the kelt’s survival are small, 
and estimates of the percentage that recover 
and return to spawn again underline the 
seriousness of the need for something to be 
done about it. In Lancashire the fish stripped 
for ova required in the hatcheries are being 
transported to the sea. Perhaps the day will 
come when river-keepers will net out the kelts, 
deposit them in tanks and see them shipped to 
the paddling pools of the hibernating holiday 
resorts. As with so many innovations that have 
logic in them, I wonder that no one thought of 
this before. : 

Talking about it the other night, I was 
amused at the comment of a coarse-fishing 
enthusiast who said that, no matter how far 
these clever and expensive experiments went, 
salmon fishermen would remain pot-hunters 
until they put their fish back again. Such a 
thing is easily said when one bears in mind the 
muddy habitat of the tench, the bone structure 


‘of the roach and rudd, the things that have to 


be done to pike and carp to make them palat- 
able. Perch are not put back quite so often. Is 
this because they approach the trout in flavour 
when cooked immediately after they are caught? 


* * 
* 


PARTICULAR jackdaw has had my 

attention these few days past. It isn’t 
often that one can recognise a jackdaw and 
distinguish him from his brothers and sisters, 
but this bird is a piebald one. He has white 
flights, a white rump and a lighter than normal 
head. At a distance he could easily be mistaken 
for a homing pigeon toddling about the road. 
I suppose that the bird himself is unaware of his 
oddity, but his fellows are not. Invariably they 
give ground when the piebald one appears on 
the scene, and he picks up the particular titbit 
that the rest have been seeking. His aggressive- 
ness must have been inbred from a parent 
similarly afflicted with large splashes of white, 
unless, of course, he has come to be a bully 
through the nervousness of the rest. I wonder 
how his life will go, for he is evidently a bird of 
the season just past. Will he continue to be 
pugnacious and aggressive and find a mate, or 
will the opposite sex shun him? If he lives 
within reasonable distance I should be able to 
find out, for he is a most uncommon-looking 
jackdaw. I have seen many with white mark- 
ings, particularly at this time of the year, but 
this bird is the outstanding piebald. I could 
call him a magpie for his white plumage. Per- 
haps fate may take a hand. One of the village 
boys shot the piebald blackbird that lived near 
us until a year ago. Such an unusual jackdaw 
presents a similar temptation. 
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WHAT CAUSES HARD WINTERS 


HE British climate, in win- 
ter in particular, is the out- 
come of two main factors: 
high geographical latitude and the 
warm currents of the Atlantic 
Drift washing our western coasts. 
From these derive both its average 
mildness and occasional wildness. 
The source of winter warmth 
lies in the sea rather than in the 
ineffectual rays of the low sun, 
and therefore the mean “‘normal’”’ 
winter temperatures are remark- 
ably even over the whole latitudi- 
nal extent of the British Isles. 
Thus, the mean for January at 
Baltasound, in the Shetlands, is 
39.2 degs. F., or 0.1 deg. higher 
than at Clacton, Essex; while 
Hampstead Heath with its 38.8 
degs. F. comes out a little below 
Edinburgh, where the mean for 
January is 39.1 degs. F. We have 
to go all the way down to the 
Scilly Isles to find a real rise up to 
46.7 degs. F. Deeper inland the 
differences are more marked, but 
again with little respect to latitude. 
In fact, the coldest winter county 
of Britain is Derbyshire, not 
Caithness or Shetland. It is in 
Derbyshire, at Buxton, at barely 
1,000 feet above sea-level, that the 
thermometer has reached its low- 
est average figure of —11 degs. F., 
as against only | deg. F. on the top 
of Ben Nevis at the same time. 
The beneficent influence of the warm sea, 
however, is fully effective only so long as the 
wind is in the west or south-west, and as soon 
as the Continental or polar air stream covers the 
British Isles there is a very different story to tell. 
The geographical latitude reasserts itself, and 
the winter comes in all its rigour. The mild 
breath of the west, while it lasts, keeps the 
thermometer as high as it can be, so that nearly 
all the abnormalities are in the negative. In 
other words, winter temperatures never rise 


2.—THE THAMES FROZEN, OVER AT WALTON IN 1940. The hard weather 


By V. A. FIRSOFF 


* 


high above the average, but they can and do 
drop many degrees below it. In this respect 
there is some difference between the east, which 
is far more exposed to frost and snow, and the 
west, and also between the south and the moun- 
tainous north, where falls of snow are heavier 
and more enduring, though once more Derby- 
shire and Dartmoor are often the recipients of 
heavy blizzards. 

Last February mercury touched, in Scot- 
land, 5 degs. F., or 27 degs. below freezing point, 
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1.—CLEARING A SNOWDRIFT IN THE HARD WINTER OF 1891. This was an exceptional year of 
heavy snowfalls during the period of comparatively mild winters in Britain which ran from 1850 to 1940 


which was. the lowest temperature on record 
since the arctic winter of 1947. But the lowest 
unofficial British reading of — 27 degs. F. (59 degs. 
of frost) dates from December 4, 1879, and 
belongs to Blackadder in Berwickshire. The 
official record, however, is not quite so low, only 
—17 degs. F., and comes from Braemar in the 
Aberdeenshire Highlands under the date of 
February 11, 1895. Lower temperatures may 
have occurred in Highland localities without 
meteorological stations. 


of that year marked the end to a long period of mild winters 
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3.—A MAIN ROAD, COMPLETE WITH TRAFFIC, HIDDEN UNDER SN.\W. A section of A6 at Blackrod, Lancashire, in February, 1958 


Here the importance of 
latitude and inland position 
is clearly apparent, as also is 
to some extent the tendency 
of the hardest frosts to fall 
within Buchan’s cold period 
from February 7 and 14, to 
bear out the old saying, “‘as 
the day lengthens so the cold 
strengthens.’’ Buchan’s per- 
iods are not universally accep- 
ted, and seem to apply more 
to Scotland than to the south 
of England. But it remains 
true that the beginning of 
winter is usually mild, and 
December frosts and snows 
are exceptional, though they 
may sometimes come as early 
as November (1947 and again 
this winter in the north) and 
1927 has supplied a classic 
example of a Christmas snow- 
storm, which swept down the 
country on December 25 and 
26. The average depth of 
snow in the low-lying districts 
was six inches, but in the 
hills it reached two feet. 
There was heavy drifting, and 
traffic was dislocated. Dart- 
moor and parts of Hampshire 
were especially hard-hit. This 
snow, however, did not stay 
long on the ground. 

The comparative immu- 
nity of early winter from frost 
and snow stems from the 
general prevalence at that 
time of year of meteorological 
configurations with a “‘low’’ to 
the north or north-west of the 
British Isles, which are laid 
open to a steady flow of warm 
sea winds of long fetch from 
the west and south-west. This 


4.—CLEARING A DEEP DRIFT ON A PENNINE ROAD IN FEBRUARY, 1958. Last February produced 
some exceptionally hard weather in both England and Scotland 


5.—BEN VORLICH AND STUC A CHROIN, PERTHSHIRE, UNDER SNOW. Though the Highlands get their full share of Britain’ 8 


snow, Scotland is not always colder than England in winter. The average January temperature at Hampstead, for example, is lower than th 


particular type of weather accounts for 43 per 
cent. of the average winter. 

With a depression to the north-east, north- 
westerly winds take over and may bring a quota 
of snow. “North wind does blow’ when the low 
is to the east of Britain and the high on the other 
side, and it may bring snow, though as a rule 
the skies remain clear; but the greatest danger 
of this weather situation is that it often forms 
a prelude to the pressure configuration which is 
the exact reverse of the first-named, with a low 
in the south-west and a high in the north-west, 
bringing in the biting polar breath of the 
noreaster. The heaviest falls of snow are 
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January average in Edinburgh 


associated with such north-easterly weather, 
and when this is followed by an anticyclone, 
with the snow remaining on the ground, the 
thermometer begins to sink in real earnest. 
Fortunately, the north-eastern type of weather 
is most frequent in spring, when its severity is 
tempered by the advanced season. Even so, it 
may bring frost and snow and cause much 
damage to fruit crops in mid-April and mid-May. 

It will be appreciated that no meteorolog- 
ical situation, with the possible exception of 
strong anticyclones, is pegged down to the map 
for any length of time. There is constant 
movement, and low-pressure systems keep 


6.—SKI-ING IN BRITAIN: A MARCH SCENE ON LOCHEARNSIDE, PERTHSHIRE. 
Native British “skeeing” flourished in the north until the latter half of the 19th century, when 
the winters began to grow progressively milder. A cycle of harder winters began again in 1940 
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drifting across Britain, at the average speed of a 
touring car, in the general north-easterly 
direction. These depression tracks, howeyer, are 
subject to some variation, which is largely 
periodic and has important consequences. } 
A deviation to the north does not introduce 
any great overall change, apart from a slight 
increase in the frequency of southerly winds, 
But an opposite deflection alters the climate. 
towards the Continental type and may bring > 
drought in summer and frost and snow in 
winter. This is why, by a kind of rough justice, — 
a hard winter is often followed by a hot summer. 


“Apart from short-term oscillations, the 
depression tracks are also subject to long-period ~ 
changes. The pattern of British winds would 
appear to have been different from the present 
in the seventeenth century, which was exces- 
sively cold. Hard winters continued until 1850 - 
and even some native English ski-ing used to 
flourish in the northern counties at the time. 
After 1850, however, the winters became pro- 
gressively milder, North English “‘skeeing’’ died 
out and Christmas cards showing coaches 
ploughing through the snow lost their relevance. 
This warm tendency was brought to an abrupt 
end in 1940 and the swing in the opposite 
direction has not run its course yet. 

British weather, however, has always been 
far too variable for any such tendencies to be too 
strongly marked; and within any generally 
warm or cold period, hard or mild winters 
respectively may and do occur. Thus heavy 
snows swept the country in 1881, 1886 and 1891, 
when, according to the Rev.S. Baring-Gould, ‘‘the 
deep ravine on Dartmoor known as Tavy Cleave 
was filled with snow to the depth of 300 feet.” 
I have never seen anything equally impressive, 
but I recall a drift in the Cairngorms in 1947 
which must have been at least 100 feet deep. 
1917, 1930 and 1935, all within the ‘‘warm 
period,’ had snowy winters, while 1956 in the 
present ‘“‘cold period’’ was exceptionally mild. 


Generally speaking, the most vigorous 
formation of cyclones takes place at the 
passing of a major sunspot maximum, as is 
the case now, so that we may be in for some 
trouble during this winter, which has shown 
its hand early with heavy falls of snow in the 
north in November and December. 

Illustrations: 5 and 6, the author. 
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SALMON’S 


ROBABLY more has been written about 
p the salmon than any other living creature, 
certainly more than about any other fish. 
Ve know almost all there is to be known about 
ts life in the river during the years after birth, 
nd also the period it spends in fresh water after 
ts first and often the last return from the sea in 
wedex to breed. The young fish will migrate as a 
molt after anything from one to four years in 
he river. Four years is exceptional in English 
jivers, and is mostly found in the far north of 
scotland and the waters of Norway and Iceland, 
where the food supply is poor and growth 
sorrespondingly slow. 

Most smolts in this country migrate in 
their third spring at the age of just over two 
years. The sea life may also be anything from 
jone to four years, Grilse spend one year at sea, 
but again the most numerous are the fish with 
two sea years, the small spring and summer 
salmon. Those with four sea years are the 
heaviest—the 40-, 50- and occasional 60- 
pounders, which are so few and far between that 
most of us never see, let alone catch, one in all 


our lives. What happens to the fish when they 
reach salt water is still largely hidden, and I 
hope it will remain so; because if it became 
known that they were concentrated in any 
particular area which was within the limits of 
the deep-sea trawlers, they would certainly be 
harassed, and the stocks, now balanced as it 
were on a knife edge, would be severely 
depleted. : 
7 We do not even know whether the fish shoal 
or live a more or less solitary existence in the sea. 
It has been found that on occasion they travel 
long distances at a very fast rate. The Govern- 
ment of Eire has done a lot of useful work in 
netting salmon in the sea at various places off 
the coast, one being Achill Island in the west. 
These fish are marked and then released. One 
such salmon travelled 560 miles to the river 
Conon in the north-east of Scotland in 25 days 
at an average speed of over 22 miles a day. 
Another went even farther, for it was recaught 
in the Tay, a journey of 810 miles. 

What is still more remarkable, a salmon 
marked at Titran at the north of Trondjem 
Fjord was recaptured at the lower end of the 
White Sea 52 days later, having covered in that 
time 1,560 miles at an average of 30 miles a day, 
and another marked in the same area was found 
11 days after in Dramman Fjord, 682 miles 
away, which works out at the almost incredible 
figure of 62 miles a day. 

From time to time we hear references to 
salmon having been caught in the sea by traw- 
lers, These isolated instances come from almost 


THE MOUTH OF THE RIVER EASKY IN CO. SLIGO. 


By KENNETH DAWSON 


every area visited by trawlers. Quite a few were 
on the Dogger Bank in the North Sea, and as 
many from off Peterhead and Aberdeen. Others 
emanate from the Faex Orkneys and 
Shetlands. This very wide distribution, and the 
fact that the captures are usually of single fish, 
would appear to indicate that the feeding 
grounds are very wide, and that the fish do not 
swim in shoals. 

However, in August, 1911, ten salmon 
weighing from 10 to 11 Ib. each were found in the 
stomach of a 25-foot shark caught 8 miles off 
Peterhead, and this predator would seem to have 
run into a shoal. This could, of course, easily 
happen, as it was so near the coast and the 
incoming fish certainly shoal as they arrive 
close to the rivers they are bound for. There 
are other records of salmon being found in 
sharks, again off Aberdeen. One had 8 salmon, 
3 cod and a saithe, and another 3 salmon. 

Perhaps most remarkable of all, in 1950 an 
Icelandic trawler fishing south-west of Reykjanes 
caught a skate which had salmon in its 
stomach—surely the most unexpected of salmon 


“Tt seems > 


such places should be 


predators. How such a slow, 
fish, with its mouth undern: 
one of the fastest swimmers 
ing or explanation. 

Considering that there ar 
where salmon can be caught 
certain stages of the tide, it s 
ordinary that they rarely take any sort of bait 
while actually in the sea. There are times when 
hundreds of salmon are congregated for days, 
even weeks, close inshore off the mouths of 
rivers waiting for a spate to enable them to run 
upstream. 

One of the most remarkable salmon 
catches ever made was on the Grimersta, Lewis, 
in August, 1888, where three rods had 333 
salmon in six days. This was achieved by 
damming up the lower end of Loch Langabbat 
until it was full, and then cutting the dam to 
cause an artificial flood. Before this there had 
been continuously low water since the spring, 
and there was a vast accumulation of salmon 
just off the river mouth where there was a round 
basin in which the fish gathered at high water, 
their back fins showing as they swam around. 

In giving an account of the event one of 
the rods, Mr. Hansard, wrote: ‘“‘Though the fish 
swarmed here, and though I tried for them with 
all sorts of baits, as well as with the fly, I never 
caught a salmon fairly. When we wanted any 
for the house it was a simple matter to get them 
there, for one only had to wait for a shoal to 
come by, cast over them with a big weighted fly, 
and strike into one.’’ Yet directly these fish 


bottom-feeding 
th, could catch 
fies understand- 


plenty of places 
in tidal pools at 
ems quite extra- 
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MYSTERIOUS LIFE AT SEA 


were enabled to run into fresh water in the loch 
they took furiously. 

I have seen something of the same thing on 
a much smaller scale off the mouth of the Easky, 
a small river in Co. Sligo in the north-west of 
Ireland. It has no real estuary, and when the 
river is too low for fish to run they can be seen 
cruising close inshore off the mouth. But, so far 
as I know, none is ever caught fairly. 

There is a vast amount of fishing for 
bass and other marine species in the mouths of 
many salmon rivers, and so it seems very 
strange that records of salmon caught on rod 
and line even in such places should be so rare. 
Of course many of the incoming salmon stop 
feeding as they approach the coast, but this is 
by no means universal, and I have actually seen 
myself two instances of salmon caught in fresh 
water, each of which contained a _ partly- 
digested herring. 

The only case I can recall of this rare 
happening was in May, 1952, when a Mr. 
George East, fishing off Princess Pier, Torquay, 
with a piece of mackerel for bait, hooked and 


ry strange that records of salmon caught on rod and line in 


landed a salmon of 13 lb. What it was doing so 
close inshore and not in line with the mouth of 
any river is anybody’s guess. Some species of 
Pacific salmon adopt exactly the reverse pro- 
cedure to their Atlantic cousins. They take flies 
and spinning baits freely in the sea, but refuse 
all lures once they have entered fresh water. 

The ultimate size of a salmon depends in 
great measure on the length of time it spends in 
the sea. There are other influencing factors, but 
as we are here chiefly concerned with their sea 
life I do not propose to go into them. 

The smolt which reaches salt water about 
May in its third spring, weighing about 3 oz., 
will have increased to 4-5 lb. if it returns in June 
of the following year as a grilse, and for every 
year it remains after that its weight will, on the 
average, be doubled. Thus the small spring and 
summer fish with two sea years run 8-10 lb. and 
the large springers, with one year longer sea life, 
18-20 lb. For some unknown reason large 
summer fish are extremely scarce. In the Wye, 
where the late Arthur Hutton examined the 
scales of many thousands of salmon, large 
springers made up over 37 per cent. of the total 
stock, but large summer fish amounted to less 
than 2 per cent. 

The biggest class of all, the very large 
springers, will scale from 35 to 40 lb. But there 
is enormous variation in each class. In the Wye, 
Hutton found grilse between 2 and 13 lb.; small 
spring and summer fish from 5 to 25 lb.; large 
springers from 11} to 42$ lb., and very large 
springers varied as much as from 19 to 59} lb. 
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A PORTRAIT BY MERCIER 


WAS much interested in the article by 
[ete W. Beard (August 7, 1958) entitled 

A Royal Painter in Yorkshire, referring to 
Philip Mercier, as I have a family portrait 
painted by him in my possession, a photograph 
of which I enclose. 

The subject of the picture is my great-great- 
grand-aunt Agnes Hore Champernowne (née 
Trist, of ponden: South Devon) who, as the 
wife of Rawlin Champernowne, lived at Dart- 
ington Hall. She died in 1811 at the age of 76. 
There is an inscribed marble slab to her and her 
husband (who died in 1774) in Dartington 
church. 

The portrait came to me through my 
mother’s family, the Taylors, of The Old Priory, 
Totnes, and was brought out to Adelaide, South 
Australia, after the First War, and, as there 
was a family tradition that it had been painted 
by Reynolds, I took it back again in 1934 to be 
identified. After cleaning, the initials P.M. 
were disclosed, and in consequence it was 
declared to be by Philip Mercier. 

The painting was unquestionably done in 
1753, when Agnes Hore Trist (as she was then) 
was aged 18, on the occasion of her début, 
but whether in Devonshire or London I do not 
know. 

Now, how does this fit in with Mercier’s 
going to reside with his wife in Portugal in 
1752? Did he return to England in 1753 and 
paint other portraits about this time? I should 
be grateful for any relevant information.— 
H. Carew Norr (Dr.), The Priory, Palm 
Beach, New South Wales, Australia. 

Mr. Beard, to whom we submitted Dr. 
Nott’s letter, writes: This portrait of Agnes 
Champernowne is exactly consistent with 
Philip Mercier’s style. Unfortunately we know 
nothing of Mercier’s Portuguese years, and 
enquiries out there have to date brought none 
of his work to light. It is thus not possible 


AGNES HORE TRIST, PAINTED BY PHILIP MERCIER. 
She married Rawlin Champernowne, of Dartington Hall, Devon 
See question: A Portrait by Mercier 
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for me to say precisely 
when he was back in 
London. In the 1740s 
all his portraits seem to 
have been fully signed 
and dated with a re- 
markable consistency. 


FROM ARIOSTO? 


I notice that you 
are able to identify the 
incident which is shown 
in the drawing of Ange- 
lica and Medoro which 
was reproduced among 
Collectors’ Questions in 
your issue of October 30. 
I enclose a photograph 
of a picture, recently ac- 
quired, which also shows 
Angelica and Medoro, 
in the hope that you may 
be able to tell me what 
incident is here repre- 
sented. The picture is 404 ins. by 60 ins. When 
it was being cleaned we discovered the original 
signature of A. Van Tempel and the date 1654.— 
GrauaM Baron Asu, Wingfield Castle, Suffolk. 

This is an unusual interpretation of 
Ariosto’s poem, but it apparently illustrates 
the wandering of the lovers, Angelica and 
Medoro, in the solitudes of forest and hill after 
Medoro had been nursed back to health in the 
herdsman’s cottage. Like the composition 
which appeared recently in Country LIFE, it 
is taken from the XIXth Canto of Ovlando 
Furioso. It is unusual because, if the incident 
has been correctly identified, Angelica is shown 
in dress contemporary with the period of the 
painter, Abraham van den Tempel (1622-1672), 
and not in either classical or peasant dress, as 
one would expect. Van den Tempel was a 
Dutch painter of history, allegory and portrait- 
ure famous in his day. His paintings, invariably 
highly finished, are more usually small in size. 


MORLAND OR 
IBBETSON? 

The enclosed photo- 
graph is of an unsigned 
oul painting, measuring 
14 ins: by 18 ins. 
I shall be grateful for 
your opinion.—LiLIAN 
PERIGUEUX (Mrs.), 12, 
Halley Terrace, Glas- 
gow, W.3. 


AND DATED 1654. 


1959 a | | 


OUESTIONS | 
Se aa 


OIL PAINTING BY ABRAHAM 


OIL PAINTING. OF A WAYSIDE COTTAGE ATTRIBUTED TO 
JULIUS CAESAR IBBETSON 


See question: Morland or Ibbetson? 


VAN DEN TEMPEL, SIGNED 
The lovers are believed to be Angelica and } 


Medoro in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 


See question: From Ariosto? 


This picture can be attributed with a |) 
reasonable degree of probability to Julius | 
Caesar Ibbetson (1759-1817), one of the best of 4 
the minor landscape painters working in 4 
George III’s reign. He was a native of York- }) 
shire, came to London as a youth and in 1788 
went on a voyage to the East Indies. He) 
became acquainted with Morland after hive 
return, and many of his subjects are similar to! 
those for which Morland is famous. ‘ 

Ibbetson, however, was no mere imitator | 
but a landscape painter in his own right. After 
pecuniary troubles had caused him to leave 
London, he lived for a time in the Lake District, 
at Ambleside, and painted a number of land-_— 
scapes there. Eventually he settled at Masham, ~ 
in Yorkshire, where he died. He was a regular 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy, and his work } 
is represented at the National Gallery, the } 
Victoria and Albert Museum and several of the | 
provincial galleries. An illustrated monograph — 
by Miss Rotha Mary Clay was published by ~ 
Country Lire in 1948. ( 


PORTUGUESE COURT PAINTER? P 


I shall be much obliged if you can tell me 
who was the Portuguese Court Artist of the 1840. 
period.—E. Pepper, The Croft, 126, etch 
worth Road, Leicester. 


Painting in Portugal during the middle of — 
the 19th century was “at a very low ebb. In 
the reign of Queen Maria II (Maria Gloria), — 
daughter of Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, the 


i 

untry was disturbed by fifteen 
volutions. Maria Gloria died in 
$53, and we have been unable to 
ad any record that she appointed 
Court Painter during the 1840 
Yeriod. No portrait of her by a 
tominent Portuguese artist, nor 
et one of her Consort, Ferdinand 
{ Saxe-Coburg, is known. Prob- 
bly the most notable artist of 
ie time was Domingos Antonio 
equeia, who died in 1837, but 
e does not appear to have been 
ourt Painter. 


"HE MORNING AFTER 


| I have two prints entitled 
jaturday Night and Sunday 
florning, each measuring 24 ins. 
ly 30 ins. The signatures ap- 
pear to have been erased for some 
‘eason or other. I shall be grateful for any 
| Information you can give me about the prints. 


—R. E. Crook (Mrs.), 15, Saxon Place, Thet- 
ford, Norfolk. 


Saturday Night and Sunday Morning are 
the titles-of two contrasting incidents of English 
village life painted in 1852 by John Absolon. 
Engravings of the subjects were executed by 


CHINESE ARMORIAL PLATE PAINTED 
WITH THE ARMS AND CREST OF THE 
; BIRD FAMILY 


See question: Bird Armorial Porcelain 


the brothers Francis and William Holl the same 
year. John Absolon (1815-1895), after prac- 
tising for a time as a portrait painter, became 
assistant to Thomas Grieve, scene painter at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane. 


BIRD ARMORIAL PORCELAIN 


Henry Bird of the East India Company, 
known as “Chinese Henry” in the family to dis- 
tinguish him from his father, also Henry Bird 
and also of the East India Company, who was a 
shipbuilder at Rotherhithe, broughi back to his 
home at Plympton in Devon 360 pieces of por- 
celain with the arms and crest of his family on 
them. He divided this china between his son and 
two daughters. The son, who had half, was Henry 
Bird, of Goytrey, Monmouthshire, who was 
Colonel of the 50th Regiment and fought in the 
American War of Independence. The remaining 
half was divided between Elizabeth Bird, who 
married William Heywood Winston, of Oldbury 
Park, near Bristol, and her sister, Dorothy, who 
married William Symons, of Chaddlewood, 
South Devon. 

I am a great-great-grand-daughter of the 
Colonel Henry Bird, of Goytrey, who received 
half the china. Having given my three pieces to 
my sons and a nephew, I am, unfortunately, only 
able to send you a photograph of a cracked plate. 
An expert dated the pieces as probably Chien 
Lung and said that some were possibly 30 years 
older than others. 

I should be glad to know whether any of this 
Bird armorial porcelain exists apart from the 


CARVED WALNUT PANEL WITH A 
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GROUP OF PUTTI, PROBABLY RELATED TO A FRIEZE BY 


FRANS DUQUESNOY 


See question: A Frieze of Putti 


pieces which belong to the descendants of the late 
Colonel Henry Charles Byrde, D.L., of Goytrey. 
—M. Armirace (Mrs.), Broomhill, Muddiford, 
Barnstaple. 

This service of Chinese porcelain bearing 
the arms and crest of Bird and dating about 
1760 would appear at one time or another to 
have been split up further, since examples are 
known to have come into the market within 
the past 30 years. The arms are those of Bird 
or Byrde of Penrith, Cumberland, and are so 
recorded in the Herald’s Visitation of Cumber- 
land in 1615. 


A FRIEZE OF PUTTI 
The enclosed photograp’ is of a plaque 


which I acquired some years «0. It measures 
approximately 15 ins. by 4° ins. and is of 
Italian walnut. Apart from its presumed Italian 
origin, I know little about Perhaps you 
could give me some information. —WiILLIAM J. 
Hopkins, Heathfield, Birch Vale, Stockport, 
Cheshire. 

This carved walnut pane! dates from the 
latter part of the 17th or from the earlier part 
of the 18th century. It is difficult to say where 
it was executed, but probabiy in France or the 
Low Countries. The design is 1 
actually after, one of the 
friezes, composed of groups o 
Duquesnoy, often known as 
who was born in Brussels in 
Leghorn in 1643. He spent many years in 
Italy, and many of his smaller sculptures were 
executed during his Italian period: hence the 
strong Italian influence apparent in this panel. 
Duquesnoy’s figures of putti remained popular 
long after his death, and his models were 
copied in the porcelain factorics as late as the 
second half of the 18th century. A series of 
bronze panels after Duquesnoy, set into the 
mantelpieces of some of the State Rooms at 
Hampton Court Palace, are very close to the 
panel which forms the subject of this enquiry. 
Similar panels, though of sinaller size, were 
also executed in boxwood or ivory. 


FOUR ABREAST 

I have a painting 
signed FE. Hull and dated 
1841, 113 ins. by 17 ins. 
An unusual feature is 
that the four horses are 
all abreast; the two out- 
siders are greys, the two 
middle horses chestnuts. 
The driver is in dark 
blue; the central figure 
behind him (smoking a 
cigar) is in dark green 
velvet, his companion in 
very dark blue. 

Hull was thirty-one 
when he made this 
spirited and _ detailed 
picture. The scene ap- 
pears to be East Euro- : 
pean, perhaps Polish or 
Austro-Hungarian, but 
T expect someone can give 


rge number of 
putti, by Frans 
“| Fiammingo,”’ 
94 and died in 


ated to, possibly - 


a more precise location to it. Were four horses 
driven abreast in many countries 120 years ago? 
—ALISTER Matuews, 19, Eaton Road, West- 
bourne, Bournemouth. 


Edward Hull, who was working from about 
1827 to 1877, was an artist of wide interests 
which ranged through sport in its various 
branches, coaching and other vehicular trans- 
port, military costumes, domestic subjects and 
landscapes. He practised as a painter and 
lithographer, but it was for his subjects in the 
latter medium that he is chiefly remembered 
to-day. The great majority of his paintings and 
prints were conceived and executed in England, 
and the subject of this picture is rather more 
difficult to associate with him. Breaks in the 
continuity of his exhibits at the Royal Academy, 
the Society of British Artists and other galleries 
in the 1830s and early 1840s suggest that he 
may have paid frequent visits abroad, but so 
little is reliably known about his life that 
there is uncertainty about what countries he 
visited. 

The vehicle appears to be a britzka, a light 
open travelling carriage fitted with a folding 
hood and “‘C”’ springs, which was much used in 
Poland during the second quarter of the 19th 
century. There were evidently several models 
of this popular conveyance, which varied 
according to the wealth and social position of 
the owner. One with four horses yoked abreast 
was not unusual for the rich landowner or high 
dignitary, but a rear seat for a footman was 


probably more uncommon. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editor, COUNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph or a 
caveful drawing 1s often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
possessions. 


A POLISH BRITZKA, BY EDWARD HULL, SIGNED AND 
DATED 1841 


See question: Four Abreast 
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A FEW DUCK ABOUT THE PLACE — 


ag HAT fun it would be if we had a few 

duck about the place.’’ How often 

one hears that remark made at a shoot 
when the ever-decreasing partridge and the 
usual modicum of pheasants have provided a 
third or a quarter of the bag that would have 
been shot ina day on the same place, say, twenty 
years ago. The answer is that wild duck can be 
reared on, or attracted to, most low-ground 
shoots if the owner or lessee will only go about 
it in the right way. 

To-day the partridge, poisoned by crop 
sprays, robbed of its nesting places by prairie 
farming methods, cheated of its winter food by 
early ploughing-up of stubbles and, finally, 
drowned out during successive nesting seasons 
by bad weather, is well on the way to becoming 


_a rare bird. 
~ extinct. 

For example, looking through an old game- 
book this week, I came across an entry dated 
October 16, 1858, recording that the Duke of 
Rutland and General John Hall, who then owned 
the Six Mile Bottom estate in Cambridgeshire, 
killed no fewer than 310 partridges and hares in 
six hours in one field of turnips at Cheveley, the 
Duke’s estate, near Newmarket. During five 
days’ shooting that week the bag totalled 1,066 
partridges, 90 hares, 10 rabbits and 9 pheasants. 
Who could make a bag like that to-day? 

On a lesser scale, shooting with five other 
guns on a famous Hampshire estate on a day 
early last October, we killed 23 brace of part- 
ridges where, a few years ago, 100 brace was a 
commonplace. During the last drive between 
40 and 50 wild duck flew over the guns. They 
were making for a couple of flight ponds which 
our host had excavated on the water-meadows 
two years ago. 

“Well, thank goodness we shall be able to 
wind up with a decent flight at the duck,” the 
head-keeper remarked to me. ‘‘Partridges 
to-day fair make my head ache. I’m almost 
ashamed to put the beaters into the fields. The 
duck aren’t half the trouble—and as long as we 


In some districts it is almost 


FLIGHT OF MALLARD OVER A GLOUCESTERSHIRE VALLEY 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


don’t over-shoot ‘em, we always know they're 
heres 

He put the whole shooting picture into a 
nutshell. The truth is that wild-fowl can be 
attracted to almost any shoot, provided it has 
one or two ponds, or a stream or marshy corner 
where ponds can be created. : 

If a pond is already there, provided it is 
moderately fresh water and not sour, it can be 
made a sure harbour for duck by feeding it 
regularly, but not too lavishly, with dross corn, 
either wheat or barley, and small, rotten 
potatoes. If you plant a strip of buckwheat on 
the shores of the pond, it becomes even more 
irresistible. Weed seeds, particularly dock seeds, 
swept up from the barn floor or collected from 
the combine, are also a good bait. ; 


A screen of willows planted round the pond 
gives the birds the sense of security which was 
the secret of the old decoy pond. The damming 
of small brooks or runneéls to ‘form. a pond is 
usually extremely easy and, therefore, neglected. 

Another point in favour of the development 
of marsh and water on one’s shoot is the fact 
that the pheasant is essentially a marsh-loving 
bird. Was he not found first in the marshes of 
Colchis? A strip of marsh, even if only a rood or 
so, is bound to attract him. Some of the biggest 
and wiliest old cocks I have ever circumvented 
were born and bred in the reedy wilderness of 
Wicken Fen and amid the swamps of Broadland. 
Apart, however, from its attractiveness to birds, 
the dammed-up pond will often provide drink- 
ing water throughout a dry season, long after the 
rill which originally fed it has dried up. 

Wild duck rearing on a large scale was 
practised on a number of estates in pre-war 
years, notably at Tring, the late Lord Roths- 
child’s estate in Hertfordshire, and at Sir Fergus 
Graham’s in Cumberland. The latter place, 
Netherby, was for many years famous for its 
duck shoots. Ten thousand birds were some- 
times reared in a season. 

The bulk of the eggs were purchased from 
other estates and game farms; only some two or 


NEAR THE SEVERN. 


three hundred duck were kept for layil},,; 
purposes. The eggs were put under hens jf , 
batches of twelve, and placed in sitting-boxes' 
sixteen compartments each. A large grass fiel} 
was then wired-in to keep out vermin, aif: 
coops were dotted about. it. As soon as tI 
ducklings hatched, they and their fos 
mothers were taken to a field and placed jf}, 
coops. Each coop had its miniature pond, eig 
or ten feet in width and puddled with clay, | 
which the ducklings were allowed access whe 
about three weeks old. Before that time the} 
were merely given shallow pans of water ij), 
which to paddle. | 
They were fed four times a day, at interva] 
of three and a half hours. Duck meal and maiz} 
porridge were their feed when young. Late 


ee ae ee 


: 
“Wild duck give to a shoot that — 
indescribable attraction which makes wild-fowling the most fascinating branch of shooting ” 


they were given maize. When about six weeks 
old the duck were moved to ponds and streams’ 
destined to be their homes. By this means 
an immense head of wild-fowl was always 
kept up. It was no uncommon thing in the | 
palmy days at Netherby for guns to stand in the — 
valleys while duck were driven overhead in 
hundreds from ponds on the hillside covers. 

This system is, of course, applicable only to 
a large estate, but there is not the slightest — 
reason why the man who rents or owns merely a © 
few hundred acres should not carry it out in ~ 
miniature. It has much to recommend it. . 


Young duck are much better “‘doers” than young 
pheasants. Furthermore, wild duck are much 
less easily poached than pheasants, and they — 
give to a shoot that indescribable attraction — 
which makes wild-fowling the most fascinating — 
branch of shooting. | 

Some time ago, Sir Ion Hamilton Benn, 
Bt., wrote to me: 

“JT have one of the small Broads in East 
Norfolk where a large number of foreign duck 
come in during the winter, but they only come 
in to rest during the daytime and go out to feed. 
They always keep to the middle of the broad, 
and it is very difficult to get more than an 
occasional shot. 


| “There are a number of dykes and small 
jols among the reeds, so that we get a good 
any teal and occasional snipe, but we also rear 
certain number of duck from time to time. 

“T should be very glad indeed if you could 
ve me any information which would tend to 
aprovement, especially in regard to food that 
ould prove attractive. I have always heard 
iat wild rice will not ripen and, therefore, will 
ot reproduce itself.’’ 

P| This letter expresses the typical conditions 
‘| hich confront 80 per cent. of those whose 
/ roots include fair-sized sheets of water. Duck 
1a the average broad or park lake stick to the 
| liddle in daytime. They always will unless 
he shores are made attractive. 

' Few among such sheets of water are ideal 
'»>r duck shooting. The best size for a pond is 
bout half an acre. It is more easily worked 
nan a large lake. The main essential is cover. 
‘he ponds should be surrounded by well-planted 
‘nllows or hazels, so as to give the birds a sense 
jf security. On the north side there should be a 
|helving bank of gravel or hard soil on which the 
j}uck can sun themselves and be fed. 

| Feeding and cover are the great secrets of 
juccess. At the back of the feeding ground 
Jbould be either a thick dead-hedge, a screen of 
jeeded hurdles or a clump of evergreens from 
)yehind which the feeder can approach the birds 
jind cast che grain without being seen. Wheat 
jmd barley are best. Maize makes birds too fat 
jind disinclined to fly. At the back of the dead 
jvedge and encircling the pond should be a belt 
pf privet, and beyond it the willows or hazels 
ivhich form the main cover. 

One point which makes a privet hedge 
lesirable is that if duck come over tall willows 
xrowing to the water’s edge, there is but the 
barest fraction of a second in which they are 
silhouetted against the evening sky. The next 
moment they have fallen like bullets to the pool, 
and in doing so are invisible against the screen 
of willows. This cannot happen if a privet belt 
is'grown between the shore reeds and the outer 
circle of willows. A privet hedge only six or 
eight feet in height will give the birds an equal 
sense of safety while they are on the water, but 
will, at the same time, allow plenty of open sky 
in which to see them as they flight in. Moreover, 
it gives complete cover during the winter when 
willows are bare. 

Islands are a great improvement in any 
lake, for not only do they make it doubly 
attractive to birds, but they also often allow one 
to flush duck in small parties instead of putting 
them all on the wing at once. [f there are no 
islets, one or two can be made in shallow water 
by driving in piles, ramming down bundles of 
faggots, lashing them to the piles and crowning 
the whole with a few boatloads of earth and 
stones. Nature will do the rest. 


PAIR OF CALL-DUCK IN A TRAP ON FRITTON DECOY, SUFFOLK. “A few call-duck-are a definite attraction.” 
OF HAND-REARED YOUNG WILD DUCK 


SP NSS 


YOUNG WILD DUCK 0! 


can be made a sure harbou 


Blinds or “‘gazes’’ on ‘he shore should 
always be erected at least tlice weeks before a 
shoot takes place, for dv are extremely 
suspicious of new additions to “he landscape and 
must be given time to becco-“* accustomed to 
them. 

The planting of wild rice ‘n the ponds is a 
matter which, to be properly carried out, 
demands much time, some e>»<nse and careful 
attention. The results, how ver, are usually 
excellent, provided rough we: does not ruin 
the crop. Canadian rice (Zizanica aquatica) is, of 
course, the attraction to the birds on the mar- 
vellous wild-fowling grounds o/ “ie Great Lakes, 
but unfortunately it is a hazardous thing to 
grow in England unless ths plants are first 
raised under glass in an or/iiary greenhouse 
temperature and then plantec out in the mud of 
the ponds in May, when they «re strong enough 
to stand up to the inconsis ies of English 
weather. 

Wild rice was successfuli. 
open near Poole Harbour in © 
ago, and it might be a suc 
Cornwall at any time, but i! 
England in general one’s on! 
to raise it first in frames. It 
itself under ordinary conditic 

Once it is well under wa; 
may be expected to flower in t 
of events and should by then 


grown in the 
rset some years 
ss in Devon or 
ast Anglia and 
course would be 
ill not reproduce 
) in England. 

in the ponds it 
c ordinary course 
sucha powerful 
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A SMALL POND IN THE AUTHOR’S ORCHARD. “A pond 
or duck by feeding it with dross corn and small, rotten potatoes” 


attraction to duck as to establish a “lead-in” 
which will continue for the rest of the year 
and so repay one for the trouble of its early 
culture. Artificial feeding by hand must be 
supplementary at all times. 

To sum up, the ideal pond should be half an 
acre or less. Excellent bags can be made on a 
pond not much bigger than a tennis court. The 
water should never be more than 18 inches deep. 
Then, when the food sinks to the bottom, the 
duck can stand on their heads and get it. Food 
scattered on the shore, or left to drift into the 
edges, is wasted. Other birds, including moor- 
hens, eat it. 

The pond should be fed every other day, 
although I admit that I feed a flight pond on a 
remote marsh once a week only. 

Foxes and.cats are your main enemies. 
Either will drive duck{from a pond quicker than 
anything else. That is one reason why rabbits’ 
guts or other offal should never be put down as 
duck food. They merely attract cats, dogs and 
foxes. A few call-duck in wired-in pens on the 
shores of the pond, or better still, on an island, 
are a definite attraction. Finally, never shoot a 


pond more than once a fortnight, preferably less. 


Otherwise the duck will desert it. 

Thus, if you have four or six ponds scatt- 
ered over a shoot you can rely on at least one 
evening’s good flight shooting every week. 
They know how to do these things in Norfolk. 


(Right) A PEN 
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By ERNLE BRADFORD 


HE fifth National Boat Show which opened 

yesterday at Olympia provides a cheerful 

picture of the condition of yachting and 
boat building in modern England. Immediately 
after the war it seemed as if such a luxury 
as yachting and small boat sailing would never 
recover from the austerities of the country’s 
changed economy. In a sense yachting as it 
was understood in the 1930s never has re- 
covered. What the past ten years has witnessed 
is an old sport changing its face entirely and, in 
the process, gaining for itself an entirely new 
public. 

More than 300 craft are on view at Olympia, 
and there are more than 250 exhibitors, making 
this show the largest of its kind in Europe, and 
one with a greater variety than anywhere else 
in the world. It is curious to think that it is just 
on 300 years since the Dutch presented King 
Charles II with the Mary (in 1660), making him 
the first known yacht owner in British history. 
The association of yachting with royalty and 
with the nobility was thus early established. 
Throughout the 18th and the 19th centuries the 
pattern remained basically the same, culminat- 
ing in the epoch of the millionaires with the 
80- to 90-ft. J class in the 1930s. 


A VERSATILE DINGHY. The Mayfly is designed for cruising, racing as a one-design, or 
single-handed sailing, and the Mayfly Dinghy Class Association is recognised by the R.Y.A. 
Built by South Devon Boatbuilders 
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NEW IDEAS AT THE BOAT SHOW 


_there were only 250 recognised R.Y.A. clubs; 


A HULL OF REINFORCED RESIN. This } 
56 ft. Deborine hull motor-launch is believed |} 
to be the world’s largest single reinforced 

resin moulding. Built by Halmatic 


‘At a meeting of the Royal Yachting Asso-| 
ciation-in 1957 the secretary, Mr. Francis P. 
Usborne, pointed out the change that has come 
upon the yachting scene when he said: “In 1946 


to-day there are more than 800.”’ There seems 
little doubt that the National Boat Show has 
played its part in awakening this public interest 
in sailing and yacht racing. But it has largely 
been the adoption by sailing clubs of the 14- 16- 
and 18-ft. racing dinghy that has turned what 
was once the sport of kings and millionaires — 
into the sport of the ordinary man. Cowes 
and Long Island Sound still play their part in 
the social (and sailing) pattern, but they ~ 
are no longer alone. Throughout Britain, 
almost every river, harbour, estuary, and even | 
reservoir and flooded gravel pit has its sailing ~ 
club. 

The sailing dinghy, the small ocean racer 
and the ocean-cruising boat of a size that can be 
handled by no more than a man and his wife 
have taken the place of the large pre-war yachts 
with their crews of paid hands. In the past ten 
years the number of boat owners and of par- ~ 
ticipants in the sport has nearly trebled. A 
glance at any of the crowded south and east — 
coast harbours alone will reveal a wider and 
more varied range of sailing and motor craft 
than can be found anywhere else in the world. 
Despite the increase in costs, boat-builders 
have managed, by streamlining their produc- 
tion and by concentrating on a limited number 
of popular types, to keep the week-end cruiser 
and the small racing boat within the reach of 
the average pocket. 

Another aspect of the sailing scene is 
illustrated at the Boat Show by the accent 
now placed on mobility. Many boat and 
dinghy owners live many miles away from their 
nearest stretch of water. The trailer has be- 
come for them an essential, and many new 
types of trailers show how the transport pro- 
blem is being overcome. There are tubular 
boat trailers, trailers you can build yourself, 
and—the ultimate luxury—a ‘‘mobile shore 
base.”’ The latter is a clever combination of 
caravan and boat trailer combined. This 
means that the small-boat sailor can now have 
complete independence. His boat is stowed in 
the caravan en route to his location, and then 
wheeled out of the van. Once the boat is clear, 
sleeping accommodation for four people is 
unfolded from the caravan’s sides. Galley, 
toilet, washbasin and cupboards are all fitted. 
Whether he is cruising, racing, or just holiday- 
ing with his family, the small-boat sailor is 


5w almost as independent as the owner of a 
vbin cruiser. 

The ocean-racing man is not forgotten at 
ae Boat Show. One of the most interesting 
f the new yachts there is the sister ship to 
Ir. T. W. M. Steele’s Belmore, which won 
bird place in the 1958 New York-Bermuda 
ace. In this connection it is worth remember- 
ag that it is just 51 years since the first inter- 
ational rules for yacht measurement and 
lassification were agreed upon. It is true to 
lay that from the acceptance of these rules 
|tems the modern design of racing yacht—the 
jrivately-owned pleasure boat capable of rac- 
ng across oceans, or competing at week-ends 
yn rivers and inland waters. The international 
lules, agreed upon in January, 1908, brought 


A SMALL FAMILY CRUISER. A Caravel 44-ton family sailing cruise: 
Built by David Cheverton an« 


Recent years have seen a great increase in the popularity of catamarans, 


trailer for the Caravel is also on show. 


into being the coordinated sport of yacht 
racing. Until then, although there had been 
plenty of famous races in the 19th century, the 
sport had been almost entirely the amusement 
of a few rich men who, if they wanted to race 
against one another, had to come to some pri- 
vate agreement beforehand as to the measure- 
ment of their yachts and their handicapping. 
The aim of the new rules was to produce a type 
of yacht that would combine habitability with 
speed. Fifty-one years later, in the design of 
modern ocean racers, we still see the achieve- 
ments of these wise rules reflected. } 
Recent technical developments are, of 
course, in evidence at the Boat Show.” Promin- 
ent among these is the use of fibre-glass, and 
resin-bonded products. In fact, the largest craft 
in the exhibition, a 56-ft. 10-berth motor-cruiser, 
is an example of resin moulding. The hull is the 
largest single reinforcerl resin moulding in the 
world. War-time and post-war experiment 
in the field of aircraft design gave the British 


boat-builder the immense advantages of our 
aeronautical research. This has been reflected 
not only in the application of wind-tunnel test- 
ing, but also in these synthetic materials. 
Especially in the smaller classes, yachts with 
fibre-glass hulls are now quite common. Where 
a whole class of small boats are being made, the 
great advantage of fibre-glass construction lies 
of course in the cost-saving. One mould can be 
used to reproduce many similar hulls. This 
again means that the more popular a class, and 
the more the demand, the more the cost can 
be lowered. 

Catamarans are another type of small boat 
which have become increasingly popular in 
recent years. Anyone who has ever slipped 
across the Channel on a fine day in one of these 


Partners. 


greyhounds knows what an incomparable thrill 
they can provide. There are a number of 
catamaran designs at the exhibition, as well 
as the first of a new class—the trimaran. 
This, as its name suggests, is a three-hulled 
craft. About 12 ft. long, it looks as if it may 
well provide some good sport for the devotees 
of this modern evolution of the native 
outrigger. 

In marked distinction to the designer of 
earlier days—for whom wood was the basic 
material—_the modern yacht designer can take 
his pick among fibre-glass, aluminium, double- 
skin bonded mahogany and steel. There is an 
interesting 9-tonner on view, the Brabant, 
which has been built of steel in Holland and 
shipped to England for her fittings and joinery 
work to be completed. Although steel yachts 
are still something of a rarity in Britain, 
they are becoming fairly common on the 
Continent. 

More traditional in style, but a beautiful 


of a type becoming increasingly 
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example of a good British-built 11-tonner, is the 
Robert Clark design shown by Moody and Son. 
Round about 10 tons is the most popular size 
for the modern cruiser or cruiser/racer. The 
graph of second-hand boat prices reaches its 
peak between 5 and 15 tons nowadays—which is 
one reason why, for those who do not mind cut- 
ting down a rig and simplifying the gear, the 
larger second-hand boat can prove infinitely 
cheaper to buy than the smaller. 

Prospective boat-owners who cannot afford 
to build, but who want something that can 
comfortably accommodate three or four, should 
always bear this in mind. Quite recently I did 
a long cruise in a fifty-tonner with cut-down rig, 
modern winches and power-operated capstan. 
Big though she was, three of us handled 


A specially designed 
(Right) A 14-FOOT CATAMANNER CATAMARAN. 


and many of them have taken part in the annual cross-Channel 


race. Built by Tw Hulls 


popular. 


her under varying conditions without any 
difficulty. 

The exhibition proves that, despite modern 
designs and materials, the popularity of some of 
the older types remains constant. As an 
example of this, there is a sailing cruiser based 
on the traditional fishing-boat specification. She 
has the high wheelhouse, freeboard and com- 
fortable accommodation that one expects from 
this type of hull. 

Speed, after all, is not everything. Anyone, 
in fact, who wanted speed alone would buy a 
hydrofoil craft, of which there is an example in 
the exhibition. As the Admiral of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club recently put it—and we 
might, perhaps, substitute “‘sailing’’ for ‘“‘ocean 
racing’: ““‘Ocean racing is the wettest, slowest, 
most expensive and most uncomfortable way of 
getting nowhere that the wit of man has 
devised.” 

This exhibition will remain open until 
January 10. 
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TAKING STOCK OF BRITISH ATHLETICS : 


By HAROLD M. ABRAHAMS 


Empire Games, nor any European Cham- 

pionships in 1959, the athletics season 
will have plenty to interest the connoisseur, and 
many events which will give some kind of a 
pointer to British possibilities in the 1960 
Olympic Games at Rome. 

This season there will be two full Inter- 
nationals at the White City in August, Great 
Britain v. Germany and Great Britain v. Poland. 
Then, in September, our athletes go to Moscow 
and Helsinki for matches against the U.S.S.R. 
and Finland. In addition we are promised a 
couple of Great Britain ‘‘B’’ matches, both in 
this country and both in the provinces. Norway 
will be the visitors, probably at Hull, Yorkshire, 
in June, and the Netherlands are due to come 
to Billingham, Durham, in July. Finally, there 
is to bea match, England against East Germany, 
at the White City in London at the beginning 
of July, and between London and Stockholm, 
also at the White City, in September. 

The 1958 season gives us a pretty good 
pointer as to what is likely to happen in 1959. 
It is generally accepted that the four leading 
countries in Europe, in alphabetical order for 
the moment, were Germany, Great Britain, 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. I am concerned in this 
article only with men’s athletics, and should 
mention that, although the two Germanys, if 
that is a satisfactory description, combined for 
the European Championships, they are sep- 
arate entities for all other competitions except 
the Olympic Games. 

How does one decide which country should 
be regarded as the champion European one? 
There are many criteria which can be used—the 
European Championships, the best perform- 
ances in each of the 18 usual track and field 
events which constitute international matches, 
or possibly the average performances of the best 
ten in each nation in these same 18 events. 
Indeed, the question “Which is the _ best 
athletics nation in Europe?” is not really 
capable of a satisfactory answer. I> am 
tempted to refer to the late Professor Joad, who 
would have said, “‘t depends what you mean by 
best country.” 

What, then, happened in 1958, and how far 
do the facts supply the answer to the question? 


, \HOUGH there are no Commonwealth and 


BRIAN 


HEWSON 
RAWSON IN THE 1958 MATCH BETWEEN BRITAIN AND 
FRANCE IN PARIS. British running was outstanding in 1958 


WINNING THE 800 METRES FROM 


Take first the European 
Championships, held in 
Stockholm in August. So far 
as the first places are con- 
cerned, Poland had seven, 
Great Britaim six, the 
U.S.S.R. and Germany four 
apiece. Now I always feel 
that to take first places can- 
not give anything like a fair 
picture of what has hap- 
pened. Naturally, it is the 
wins, the gold medals, which 
attract the headlines; but 
the difference nowadays 
between the winner and 
the sixth man in any Con- 
tinental championship is so 
small that a far more satis- 
factory yardstick is to take 
the first six places. At 
Stockholm, Russia gained 
29, Great Britain 22, Poland 
17 and Germany 15. So 
that there was not all that 
between these four countries, 
and the performances of 
Great Britain’s team are 
deserving of the highest 
praise. I have seen sugges- 
tions that British athletics 
in 1958 showed a decline; 
but this is just not borne out 
by the facts. Our team did 
better than any British team 
has ever donemiitivis: of 
course, true that we gained 
a number of most unexpected 
victories, and that we might 
very well have come back 
without a single title. But 
the results show that most of 
our team did better than they had ever done 
before. For example, John Wrighton, in winning 
the 400 metres, set up the best time ever for 
a Great Britain athlete (46.3 secs.), with John 
Salisbury, who was second in 46.5 secs., return- 
ing the second-best time ever by a Great Britain 
tunner. In the 1,500 metres, Brian Hewson’s 
3 mins. 41.1 secs. in his heat (0.8 sec. faster 

' than his winning time in 
the final) was the fastest 
time ever by a Great Britain 
runner. : 

In putting the shot, 
Arthur Rowe gained the first 
gold medal ever by a Great 
Britain athlete in a field 
event in a European Cham- 
pionship. His distance, 58 ft. 
4 ins., was again a best ever 
by a Great Britain athlete, 
though a few weeks later he 
improved to 58 ft. 11 ins. 
This distance’ he accom- 
plished twice, alid there can 
be little doubt that he will 
reach 60 ft. in 1959. 

The European Cham- 
pionships suggest, then, that 
Great Britain could regard 
herself as the second-best 
country in Europe. 

Now let me examine 
some further evidence. I 
have studied the perform- 
ances of the leading athletes 
in the four countries I have 
mentioned—the U.S.S.R., 
Poland, Germany (excluding 
East German athletes) and 
Great Britain. Let me take 
first the best performances 
in each of the four countries. 

Here the U.S.S.R. pro- 
vides seven, all in the field 
events. Poland and Ger- 
many provide four each, 
Great Britain three—John 
Wrighton in the 400 metres, 


1959 


JOHN WRIGHTON BEATING JOHN SALISBURY INTO 
SECOND PLACE IN THE FINAL OF THE 400 METRES IN 
THE 1958 EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS AT STOCKHOLM. 
Wrighton’s time, 46.3 secs., was the best ever for a British athlete; 
Salisbury’s time, 46.5 secs., the second best ever 


Brian Hewson in the 1,500 metres and Gordon 
Pirie in the 5,000 metres. Pirie, by the way, now 
en voute for New Zealand, will not be available 
for British teams this year, though I have a 
hunch that he may pop up again before the 
Rome Olympics. Although Peter Radford does 
not feature as top of European sprinters, his 
performances have been outstanding, and he is 
likely to improve even more. 

My next operation was to take the best ten 
performances for each of my 18 events (the 
Olympic programme minus the two relays, the 
marathon, the decathlon and the two walks). I 
added the ten best performances together and 
then took the average. Subjected to this test, 
the U.S.S.R. shows the best record in 13 events, 
Germany in three and Great Britain in two. 

Using the same criteria, namely the best 
ten performances, I imagined matches between 
the four countries. First a quadrangular affair, 
and next a series of matches between Great 
Britain and each of the four countries in turn. 

In the quadrangular match the result was 
U.S.S.R., Germany, Poland, Great Britain. In 
the individual matches, the U.S'S.R. beat us by 
25 points, Germany by 20 and Poland by 7. My 
conclusions definitely are that these calculations 
give a very fair picture of the relative all-round 
standards of the four countries. 

But it is not without interest to add that in 
the running events Great Britain occupies first 
position, with Germany, Poland and U.S.S.R. in 
that order. In the hurdles and steeplechase, the 
order is U.S.S.R., Germany, Great Britain, 
Poland. In-sthe: jumps; U.S/S.h., Poland) 
Germany and Great Britain; and the order in 
the throwing events is the same as in the jumps. 
If only Great Britain could produce a standard 
in the field events anything like comparable to 
that in the running events, she could con- 
fidently face any European country in a full- 
scale match. 

I do not want to seem harshly critical of 
our jumpers and throwers. .We have made 
enormous strides in all, or in nearly all, these 
events since the war. Too much praise cannot 
be showered on our half-a-dozen professional 


coaches and the large army of amateur coaches, _ 


Uy 


x 
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ARTHUR ROWE PUTTING THE SHOT IN 
THE BRITISH GAMES AT THE WHITE 
CITY. In the 1958 European games Rowe gained 
the first gold medal ever won by a British 
athlete in a European Championship field 
event, with a distance of 58 ft. 4 ins. 


All have done a fine job—but we still lag far 
behind the other three countries I have men- 
tioned, in most of these field events. 

A few examples of what I mean will suffice. 

Our best high jumper, the Scotsman C. W. 
Fairbrother, reached 6 ft. 7 ins. Only one G.B. 
athlete has ever exceeded this height, another 
Scotsman, A. Paterson, who won the European 
title eight years ago. But the average of our 


first ten (6ft. 4 ins.) compares with 6 ft. 9} ins. in 
Russia, while Poland has an average here of 
6 ft. 5tins. and Germany of 6 ft. 44 ins. We have 
improved a great deal, for in 1938 our best high 
jumper reached only 6 ft. 31 ins. 

The average in 1958 of our ten best pole 
vaulters was 12 ft. 11} ins., 2 inches higher than 
our best vaulter 20 years ago. But the Russian 
average was 14 ft. 6 ins., the Polish 14 ft. 1 in. 
and the German 13 ft. 63 ins. 

In the long jump the average of our first 
ten was 23 ft. 7 ins., compared with 25 ft. in the 
U.S.S.R., 24 ft. 64 ins. in Germany and 24 ft. Lin. 
in Poland. In the hop, step and jump, our 
best-ten average was 48 ft. 1 in. in 1958; this 
compares with the amazing average of 52 ft. 
7% ins. for the Russians. The ten best Poles 
averaged 18 inches more than we did, the 
Germans only some five. 

The throwing events » ve us much the same 
pattern. In the shot we average 52 ft. 3 ins. 
(greatly assisted by the magnificent performance 
of Arthur Rowe—58 ft. 4 ins., the -best in 
Europe, which goes to show the limitations of 
the term “‘average’’). When it is mentioned that 
the best Great Britain per!ormance in 1938 was 
49 ft. 6 ins., the great progress is established. 
But, and there is always a very big “‘but”’ in this 
field event business, the Russians averaged 
56 ft. 5% ins., the Poles 52 {t. 93 ins. and the 
Germans 53 ft. 10 ins. 

In the discus, we show 
154 ft. 1 in., six inches n 
performance in 1938, but ov 
Russians and ten _ behinc 
hammer shows us 181 ft. 5 
ten last year, compared ~ 
formance in 1938 of 163 ft 
Russians averaged 212 ft., the Poles nearly 195 
and the Germans 188. Finally, the javelin. We 
averaged 216 ft. 7 ins., compared with a best in 
1938 of just over 202 ft. A nice improvement, 
but the Russians bring us back ‘o earth with an 


an average of 
xe than the best 
25 ft. behind the 
thee olesaa bite 
is, for the average 
ith the best per- 
3 ins. But the 


PETER RADFORD WINNING THE 100 
YARDS FOR THE A.A.A. IN 9.6 SECS., 
EQUALLING THE ENGLISH NATIVE 
RECORD. “Radford’s performances have been 


outstanding, and he is likely to improve more” 


average of over 250 ft., while the Poles and the 
Germans are not far short of 240 ft. 

The immediate future of British athletics 
is by no means a dark one. It is quite likely that 
we shall be unsuccessful in all four internation- 
als in 1959, and such a result will undoubtedly 
lead to criticism in some quarters and moaning 
in others. For my part I shall endeavour to 
analyse the results when they come as objec- 
tively as possible. British athletics has much of 
which it can be reasonably pleased; but there 
are many departments where considerable im- 
provement is needed and is, I am sure, possible. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL’S FIGHT FC 8 CONTINUITY = 3By0.L. owen 


scribed, and indeed denounced by some, 
as incorrigibly conservative. In sober 
fact, the game has kept on changing ever since 
the distant days when “‘hacking’’ was abolished, 
the scrummage was reduced in size and the 
passing game developed into a brilliant reality. 
Sad to relate, however, not all the subse- 
quent new ideas were good ones, for the simple 
reason that, especially in sport, it always is 
easier to “‘spoil”’ the efforts of opponents than 
improve ones own. A _ traditional game 
such as Rugby, with its set scrummages, line- 
outs, kickings to touch and so forth, was 
obviously liable to be ruined by its own compli- 
cated laws if the artful dodgers and spoilers 
were allowed too much scope, and the con- 
tinuity of the play was further cut short by 
highly knowledgeable and conscientious referees. 
It must be admitted that some changes in 
the laws have proved mere tinkering. Certainly, 
it was becoming clear that many of the develop- 
ments in forward play were stifling the more 
attractive features of the open game and, worse 
still, producing more penalty decisions than 
tries. The try, indeed, was fast receding as a 
winner of matches in favour of the penalty goal 
which, after all, no one ever really loved. Rugby, 
too, was losing its rhythm and direction. None 
too soon, it seemed, the law-makers were making 
another effort to reduce the number of frustrat- 
ing infringements and irritating whistles. 


Ri scit Union football has often been de- 


Grasping the Implications 


Most people sensed that these latest changes 
in the laws were full of possibilities, but, of 
course, it remained to be seen how soon and 
how far they would be exploited. The season 
1958-59 is now half over, and it is possible to 
record the observations of a number of players 
and critics, though not forgetting that all of the 
international matches have yet to be played. 

More time obviously will be required for 
players as a whole, backs and forwards alike, to 
grasp the full implications of some of the 
changes. So far, the new hooking laws, which 
could well make the tight-head prop a most 
important player indeed, have been exploited 
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Keeping on the . 


Another pivotal player 
enterprising captain of the highly successful 
Bristol fifteen, has welcomed not only the 
speeding-up of the play but the way in which 
the changes in the laws have compelled the 
players to study them and sc make a full team 
effort to keep their side as o/ten as possible on 
the attack. Forwards are no longer merely the 
disrupters of opposing back-play but are ready 
all the time to join in that of their own backs. If 
that becomes general, Rugby will indeed be a 
game only for the fast and ‘it. 

Incompetent scrummaging with slow heel- 
ing, of course, was only one of the causes of 
repeated stoppages and breaidowns in the play. 
The breakaway forwards also have been 
helped to keep the attack moving, through the 
new law which permits the picking up of the 
ball after a tackle has been made. Beyond all 
doubt that has made a terrific difference to the 
game as a whole. Once the forwards have 
realised the full implications of the change, 
there will be fewer chances to settle down to 
defence in depth. 

The new knock-on law clearly offers 
further chances of adding to the continuity of 
the play, but at the moment it is a severe test of 
the referee’s judgement—as everyone knew it 
would be—and some players, for their part, are 
tending to wait for the whistle, which now may 
never come. More time again is needed to 
confirm the wisdom of the new law. A time-lag 
may also be necessary to decide how far the 
wing forwards will reduce their concentrated 
spoiling of the half-backs in favour of helping to 


set up attacks themselves, This has already led 
to more rounds of passing of the type one had 
almost despaired of seeing again. 

But the least satisfactory of all the Rugby 
game’s activities has by general consent been 
found in the line-out. One famous player, the 
Springbok Danie Crayven—himself a scrum-half 
—has roundly condemned the whole affair in his 
statement that “if referees wish to blow the 


_ whistle it is doubtful if any of the methods now 


used cannot be considered illegal.’”” The new 
addition to Law 18 affecting ‘‘Off-side’” un- 
doubtedly supports the basic essentials of 
jumping for and getting the ball away from a 
line-out. “‘In the line-out,”’ the law now declares, 
“a player may still tackle or attempt to tackle 
an opponent in possession without becoming 
off-side, provided that the tackle starts from his 
own side of the ball.’ This should prevent the 
opposing forwards from forming a loose scrum 
or maul from any angle but that behind the ball 
and the man in possession. It follows that the 
catcher and his side should have greater freedom 
of movement and so a better chance to get the 
ball back effectively to the backs. But as a 
careless, inaccurate throw-in can make a 
complete farce of any line-out, is there no way of 
a further change in the laws so as to make it 
worth while to take pains to throw the ball in 
properly? It cannot be said that, except in a few 
notable cases, line-out play has greatly improved, 


The New Penalty Rule 


Then, of course, there is the new short 
penalty kick, which can be taken with one’s 
back to the opposing team and either be a mere 
touch to a near-by confederate or further back, 
say, to the stand-off half, rather in the manner 
of a pass-out from a scrummage in order to open 
up a handling movement. Here, again, there is 
little evidence that teams as a whole have 
developed an effective technique. At least, the 
new law tends to keep the ball in play. 

But, of course, any law depends in the 
final resort upon the players’ intentions to open 
or close up the play. All that can be said is that 
the new laws offer fresh opportunities to make 
the game open—and faster than ever, 
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WATLINGTON PARK, OXFORDSHIRE—I 


THE HOME OF THE HON. LIONEL BRETT o 


In the ancient royal park Thomas. Stonor built a small house in 1675 on to which John Tilson built a larger one c. 1755. 


1959 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The much altered older 


part and large later additions were demolished in 1955, leaving the Georgian block a compact contemporary home 


Six 


HE grassy promontory of 

Watlington Hill, with the 

beechwoods surrounding the 
Park beyond its crest, are familiar 
landmarks between Henley and 
Oxford in the Chiltern escarpment, 
and both, thanks to the generosity 
of Lord and Lady Esher, National 
Trust properties. As there are two 
ways of getting to Watlington 
Park itself—by a lane climbing 
steeply from the little town and 
the Icknield Way, or from the east 
across the wooded uplands of 
Northend and Christmas Com- 
mons, so there are two ways of 
looking at the house. In one, the 
contemporary angle, it is a con- 
version job, showing how a leading 
modern architect, Mr. Lionel Brett, 
has reduced the considerable man- 
sion made over to him by his 
father, Lord Esher, so that it is 
now a compact mid-Georgian 
house. The other traces how that, 
and the older building to which it 
was added, came to be perched 
800 ft. up on the plateau’s edge so 
inaccessibly in former ages, so 
spectacularly in this, among the 
high beechwoods and _ tangled 
brakes of its park. It is reasonable 
to begin with the history, but that 
will mean the reader’s waiting a 
week for the architectural trans- 
formation scene. 

The short answer to the question of the 
site is that Watlington Park for a century 
went with Stonor Park, across the Buckingham- 
shire border but adjoining in the valley south- 
eastward, and that the first house in the park 


1._THE FRONT 


2.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 


SEEN FROM THE EAST, BETWEEN SURVIVING LIME-TREES OF THE 


oy 


WIDE AVENUES IN THE PARK 


was built in 1675 by Thomas Stonor as a 
“lodge,” retreat, or dower house. (For Stonor 
Park, see Country Lire, Vol. CVIII, and 
Stonoy by Fr. R. J. Stonor, 1951.) For physical 
reasons this outlying upland of the manor of 
Watlington had tended to lose touch with the 


remainder in the plain below; yet the whole 
continued almost till the Civil War to belong to 
the Crown as part of that feudal survival, the 
Honour of Wallingford, which crops up so 
widely in Oxfordshire topographical history. 
But the cleavage between hills and plain 


The forecourt piers were built 30 years ago 
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yes back much further for those conscious of 
le primitive magic of Chiltern; ‘a region that, 
|)me etymologists believe, gave its name to the 
elts. Long into the Saxon era these uplands 
| ere the Britons’ most easterly stronghold (and 
| all are, to those who know the locals). Waecel 
jie Saxon, who gave Watlington his name, as 
|nother or perhaps the same Waecel, who owned 
|t. Albans, did to Watling Street, had included 
|, his manor a slice of the escarpment and 
jammit for pannage and timber. This is des- 
jribed in the Domesday Survey as consisting in 
‘roodland 1% leagues in length and } league 
joad, over and above the 8 hides in the plain, 
\vyhere Watlington was one of the many Oxford- 
‘hire manors held by Robert d’Oilli. When 
he Treaty of Wallingford ended the chaos of 
\stephen’s reign, Henry II annexed the block of 
)xfordshire and Berkshire manors centred on 
Nallingford Castle and known as the Honour 
|}f Wallingford, to give the Angevin crown a 
iolid territorial base in the upper Thames 
valley. 

Watlington * was certainly among those 
ncluded in it in 1231 when Henry III installed 
uis brother Richard of Almaine and Earl of 
Cornwall in the Honour, and so remained at . _ _ 


| ‘ - - 3.—THE SOUTH SIDE FROM ACROSS 
| - THE LAWN 


including those in Watlington. Yet this may 
not have comprised the area of the existing 
park, for at Edward IV’s accession in 1461 
custody of the King’s “warren or park of 
Watlington,” together with “his wood of 
Nettlebed,’’ was given during pleasure to “his 
servant Geoffrey Kidwell, with the office of 
Receiver for his Honour of Walyngford,”’ 
although at that time Thomas Stonor II was 
securely attached to the Yorkist party. Henry 
VII formally re-asserted his possession of the 
Honour with its manors, and after the Reforma- 
tion the position of the Stonors, as Catholics, 
progressively deteriorated. Nevertheless, at the 
time when Charles I was selling Crown estates to 
finance his personal government, it is clear that 
William Stonor acquired the freehold of 
Watlington Park, though the actual date of the 
purchase seems uncertain. His son, Thomas, 
who could not afford to live at Stonor after the 
Civil War, could therefore help his finances by 
letting Watlington Park in 1654 to John Dew 
of Didcot for 21 years. This Thomas was a man of 
resource. He exhumed Roman urns, discovered 
that the chalky marl of his Shiplake estate had 
manurial value as a dressing to his fields, and 
‘after the Restoration built and endowed the 
picturesque brick market house and school in 
Watlington town. When the lease of the Park, 


af 


4.—VISTA OVER THE OXFORDSHIRE 
PLAIN NORTH-WEST OF THE HOUSE 


Edward I’s accession. After the fall of Gaveston, 
to whom Edward II gave the Honour, the 
“county and lordship’ was re-annexed by the 
Crown, and thenceforward its manors and their 
revenues were usually granted for life-terms to 
personal clients of the king or royal family. In 
1411 Henry V when Prince of Wales granted to 
one William Barbour, who had been maimed 
in his service, 100s. payable out of the lordship 
and manor of Watlington “which William 
Westmale late of the princes’s yeomen had when 
alive.” In 1442 the king’s sergeant Richard 
Lyllyng was granted for 60 years ‘“‘the site of 
the manor of Watlington with all the houses 
built thereon and the water called ‘a mote’ 
surrounding the site.’’ This specification gives 
clear indication, were it needed, that the 
‘capital messuage’ of the manor was not up in 
the park, where rain water and an old dew pond, 
now converted into a bathing pool (Fig. 5), 
must have been the only primitive water supply. 

The first distinct allusion to the park is in 
1315, soon after the Crown’s re-annexing of the 
Honour; it is also the earliest reference to the 
Stonor connection: Sir John de Stonor, Edward 
Il’s Sergeant-at-Law, and his heirs were 
granted free warren in all his demesne lands, 


* No historical account appears to exist. The 
following notes, chiefly from the Patent Rolls, are offered 


Pacing publication of the relevant volume of the 5 A SWIMMING POOL MADE FROM THE OLD DEW POND WEST OF THE HOUSE 
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which had in reality been a 
rough warren, ended in 1675 he 
planted it with trees and built 
himself a house in it, to which 
he moved in the next year, when 
Stonor was made over to his son 
on his marriage. 


This, to judge from the 
general plan and the buildings 
as they were in 1950, when it 
had long been converted to 
kitchen uses, was a low two- 
storeyed range of brick and 
flints with short return wings at 
each end. The surviving Geor- 
gian house was built in front of 
and parallel to it so as to leave 
a court between. 


Soon after Thomas Stonor’s 
death in 1682, the intensified 
burdens of Catholics following 
the Popish Plot necessitated 
frequently letting the Park. In 
the early 18th century these 
transactions came to be handled 
on behalf of his brother and 
nephew by Bishop Stonor, a re- 
markable man whose surviving 
correspondence is preserved at 
Stonor Park. Thomas, the son 
installed at Stonor when the 
Watlington house was built by 
his father, had married Lady 
Mary Talbot, sister of Charles, 
12th Earl and ist Duke of 
Shrewsbury, the éminence grise 
behind the Hanoverian Succes- 
sion. Husband and wife had 
died by 1692 leaving three 
young sons, of whom the younger 
two may have set up house 
together at the Park when the 
elder came of age in 1698. The 
senior of them, John Talbot 
Stonor, entered the priesthood, 
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STAIRCASE HALL 


yet followed his uncle’s pro- 
Hanoverian policy and, at the 
age of 38, was consecrated a, 
Bishop whose diocese covered, 
the Midlands (George I tried to 
get him made a Cardinal). 
Thenceforth for half a century 
he used Stonor or Watlington 
as his headquarters, and when 
his elder brother died in 1724, 
he took virtual charge of his 
family and estate. 


His letters show that in 
1735 Watlington was let to Sir 
Redmond Everard from Co. 
Tipperary. Then in September, 
1740, the Bishop (unconsciously 
intruding into a cause célébve of 
the day) reported that he had 
been over to the Park and found 
everything in good order except 
that the occupants, “‘the lady 
and Foot, were away, at Foot’s 
mother’s in Worcestershire, 
where a good part the Goodeer 
estate belongs to her.’’ The 
identity of the lady is not clear; 
but ‘Foot’ must be Samuel 
Foot, later the celebrated come- 
dian but then aged only 20, 
whose mother was the daughter 
of Sir John Goodere, Bt., of Bur- 
hope, Herefordshire. The latter 
had died earlier that year, be- 
queathing his wealth to his 
children. But his apportioning 
of it led to such quarrels that, 
in the following January, the 
younger son, Capt. Samuel 
Goodere, R.N., murdered the 
elder on board his man-o’-war 
at Bristol. 

Ten years later Thomas 
Stonor wrote from abroad urging 
his uncle to arrange a long 


y 
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ease of “‘Whatlington’”’ Park until it could be 
old, adding: “‘all I desire is that the fern in the 
awn before the house be mown twice in the 
ummer. Lady Nassau (the tenant?) promised 
jo do’it but if she wont I desire it to be done at 
Iny expense, for otherwise it will look like a 
wilderness again as it did when I first came into 
t.”’ This plea, I am told, still rings all too true. 
Phree years later, 1753, terms of sale for 
215,100 were being negotiated with Mr. John 
Tilson, though the actual conveyance preserved 


|it Watlington was not signed till 1758. 


} There can be little doubt, particularly in 
\view of the circumstances, that the present house 
was built for John Tilson in the mid 1750s. No 
Jocumentation of the building has survived 
three subsequent changes of ownership, and the 
design is so typical of its decade that almost 
any of the skilled tradesmen of the time who 


called themselves architects, if not one of the 


, 
4 


isin 


8.—ROCOCO STUCCO IN ONE OF THE 
END SECTIONS OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 


have much benefited by the window inserted 
in its westerly end since the removal of the 
ranges that extended these fronts. The middle 
of the plan is filled by the top-lit staircase 
(Fig. 7). The woodwork if original has none of 
Swan’s elegance, but a provincial clumsiness 
surprising in a house of this distinction and 
date, where we should expect rather a staircase 
with scrolling ironwork or balustrading with a 
flat rail. On the green-striped paper of the walls 
hang an interesting sequence of Brett family 
portraits, including the Ist Viscount Esher by 
Millais and his wife by Winterhalter, with that 
of the present Viscount by Devas; also the 
charming little full-length by the late Charles 
Sims of Viscountess Esher. On the highest part 
is a splendid full-length of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and an unusual standing portrait of the 
King of Rome, both by Lawrence. 

Lord Esher, then the Hon. Oliver Brett, 
bought Watlington in 1921. The first of a series 
of alterations subsequently made to the house 
was the decoration of the entrance hall (Fig. 10). 
The late Philip Tilden, who was to become the 
most fashionable architect of the 1920s, has 
described in his memoirs, Tvue Remembrances, 
how he graduated to bricks and mortar by way 
of decorative painting, encouraged by Lord 
Conway of Allington. This hall, rendered in 
grisaille, is probably the most complete and 
effective of his surviving works in that line. 

(To be concluded) 


9._IN THE MORNING ROOM 


recognised London practitioners, might have 
been its author. A tradition, possibly derived 
from the Rococo decoration of the drawing-room 
ceiling (Figs. 6 and 8), attributes it to Abraham 
Swan, a leading carpenter and joiner who 
termed himself architect on the title page of his 
Designs in Architecture, published 1757. Its two 
volumes contain a number of cognate designs 
for medium-sized houses, but none so near as to 
clinch the question; and the only records sur- 
viving of Swan’s employment (at Edgecote in 
north Oxfordshire and Blair-Atholl 1 Perth- 
shire) are for carpentry. 

The drawing-room occupies the whole 
length of the north side, in which a central 
three-sided bow, typical of the Rococo phase of 
the Palladian style, faces the chimney-piece 
(itself contemporary though a modern insertion). 
Fluted Ionic columns of wood sub-divide its 
length, as in the saloon at Hagley (c.1755), into 
end-compartments now fitted with book- 
shelves, while the rest of the wall-space has a 
crimson wall-paper. The main area of the 
ceiling, centred on a naturalistic floral wreath, 
is bordered with a torus moulding wreathed in 
foliage, all lighter in treatment than the work of 
Roberts of Oxford in the previous decade. In 
the end-compartments (Fig. 8) the Rococo is 
more freely developed and a note of Chinoiserie 
introduced bya fantastic bird (aswan ?) in highre- 
lief. Swan himself, however, wasneveraplasterer. 

The south side (Fig. 3) has two rooms. 
One, now the morning room (Fig. 9), is oblong 
with stripped pine wainscot and two walls of * 4 = Se ay i 
books; the other, the dining-room, is square in 10.—TROMPE-L’OEIL. ARCHITECTURE PAINTED BY PHILIP TILDEN, 1921, IN 
plan. Both the latter and the drawing-room THE ENTRANCE HALL 
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A PLEA FOR UNCOMMON SHRUBS. | 
Written and Illustrated by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 9 


HERE are various reasons why some particularly 

beautiful shrubs and trees remain rare. One of 

the commonest is lack of vigour and efficiency in 
establishing themselves. A typical example of this is 
Cornus Rousa. Few more spectacular flowering trees 
exist, particularly at midsummer, and it is the perfect 
answer to the garden photographer’s prayer. Yet it is 
to be seen growing well in only a few dozen gardens. I 
believe that it is often enough planted, but it needs a 
moist soil during the growing season and shade for part 
of the day—what one might call magnolia conditions— 
or it fails to get ahead. 

Cornus nuttallii, on the other hand, is probably rare 
because, although it establishes well, it is apt to die 
suddenly for no apparent reason when barely middle- 
aged. Its queer habit of forming the flowerheads in 
autumn and of holding them precariously through the 
winter leads sometimes to gardeners cutting them off in 
September, thinking them hopelessly late. At all events, 
this species is much better suited to our climate than the 
American dogwood C. flovida and is certainly in the top 
twelve of spectacular flowering trees. 

Another reason for uncommonness is difficulty in 
propagation, and when this is allied to a delicate con- 
stitution we get a condition of the utmost rarity. Such 
is the position of the lovely Stewartia malacodendron, 
whose wayward white flowers in July, with their black- 
purple centres, are always arresting. No nursery, so far 
as I am aware, lists it now, and seed is unfortunately so 
rarely set that the chances of getting up a stock again 
seem slender. Yet it is a lovely thing in its best forms, 
though, being seed grown with every seedling deter- 
minedly raised in view of its high price, some very poor 
forms have been distributed. 

One of the strangest reasons for rarity is the posses- 
sion of such a confusing name that no one knows what to 
ask for. Possibly this had something to do with the 
rarity of my almost unique specimen of the hardy yellow- 
flowered hibiscus. The Latin binomial of this is Hibiscus 
hamabo, but, as Hamabo is a well-known garden variety 
of Hibiscus syviacus, this species has remained quite 
unknown. I spotted it in Siebold and Zuccarini’s 
exquisite book Flora Japonica, and was lucky enough to 
import a young plant layered from one of the few sur- 
viving wild specimens. The objective, of course, is to 
cross it with H. syviacus in order to produce a hardy race 
of orange- or scarlet-flowered hibiscuses. 

Lack of hardiness is a big factor in limiting the 
ubiquity of many choice species; I suppose that this is 
the reason why Raphiolepsis wmbellata is so seldom seen. 
Yet this Japanese seashore evergreen bush is, sur- 
prisingly, a lime-tolerator, and, at all events at the foot 
of a sunny house wall, seems to be able to put up with 
quite a lot of frost. The waxy, fragrant white flowers are 
quite attractive. ; Re . 2. a 


CORNUS NUTTALLII, A 

SPECTACULAR FLOWERING 

SHRUB NOT OFTEN FOUND 
IN BRITISH GARDENS 


Mention of fragrance reminds’ 
me of Tvachelospermum asiaticum; 
I have never seen this damaged by 
frost. Surely the rarity of this 
neat evergreen fragrant-flowered . 
climber is due to another common 
cause—the fact that mos¢a 
gardeners are unaware of its 
existence. The plant has, it is true, 
one weak point—it cannot fix it- 
self firmly enough to a wall with- 
out a trellis. Given this support, it 
is not only one of the neatest of 
living upholsteries for this pur- 
pose, but the little, yellowish- 
white periwinkle flowers will 
scent the whole place for weeks on 
end most delightfully. 

Insufficient publicity, indeed, 
alone debars many attractive 
shrubs and trees from popularity. 
Those exquisite little trees, the 
rosette magnolias—M.  sieboldii 
and M. sinensis—so conveniently 
sized for the small gardens of 
to-day, are surely among them. Of 
the two I like sieboldii better, be- 
cause it flowers for weeks on end, 


FLOWERS OF STEWARTIA MALACODENDRON. This shrub is hard to propagate and has a delicate 


constitution but the lime-tolerating sinensis is — 
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»srobably the more spectacular, as it flowers all 
it once in late spring. Wind is the chief enemy 
yf magnolias, for these forest-dwellers are so 
xceedingly brittle that shelter is absolutely 
iecessary to prevent disastrous breakages. 

I am not sure why Abutilon vitifolium is so 
seldom seen. Its pale violet, or less good white, 
lowers at midsummer are well presented and 
sontrast nicely with another comparative rarity, 
Fenista cinevea, or with the commoner G. virgata, 
x that matter. The abutilon is not a long-lived 
shrub and likes a cool, moist spot, but its 
plentiful seeds provide easy replacements. 

It is probably because it is so little known 
hat Prunus mutabilis, the wild Japanese hill 
sherry, is missing from so many carefully chosen 
plantings. A curious thing about this cherry 
is that it is even more efficient as a tree than 
our own wild gean, and it does not suffer from 
the canker, witches’ broom and black aphis 
that martyrise our own wildling. It sows itself 
just as freely and grows rather faster—four feet 
on every shoot this year, for instance. As it 
comes so freely from seed, one can avoid the 
horrors of the gean understock on grafted 
plants that suckers up everywhere as a ready 
host for black aphis. Graceful and wind-firm, 
the seedlings soon make stalwart little trees 
gay with red-bronze leaves amid pink or white 
blossom in spring, and afire with red and 
yellow in autumn. 

Obscurity alone, no doubt, holds back 
Hydrangea bretschneidert, or is it, possibly,- the 
inconvenient name? This might, in fact, well 
be altered, for those who specialise in this 
genus soon find that there is no valid difference 
between this and H. xanthonewra and H. x. 
wilsonii. Seeds grown from any one of these 
provide all the others and every gradation 
between them. At all events, this is a big, 
tough hardy shrub, eight feet high, covered 
with lacy white flowers at midsummer, seeding 
itself all over the garden and providing an ideal 
host for clematis or tropaeolum. 

Some of these rarities will surely one day : 3 
become quite commonplace, for most of the t 
ee wer creas © PALE VIOLET FLOWERS OF ABUTINGT VITIFOLIUM, LITTLE SEEN TO-DAY IN 
rare and as little known. THIS COUNTRY 


MAGNOLIA SINENSIS, WHICH FLOWERS IN LATE SPRING. Magnolias are brittle and need shelter from strong winds 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


FINE CHAIRS AND BRILLIANT MANUSCRIPTS | 


By FRANK DAVIS 


1.—ONE OF A PAIR OF MAHOGANY CHINESE CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS. £165 the pair. (Right) 2—HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY| 
CHAIR, “A VERY AGREEABLE ADAPTATION FROM THE FRENCH.” £150 ii 


EADING sale-room reports of 
the last few weeks one might 


be excused for imagining that 
nothing worth living with in furni- 
ture or paintings or jewellery or any- 
thing else is to be obtained unless you 
have 30 or 40 thousand guineas at 
your disposal. In fact—and I was 
reminded of this recently by a 
Swedish bookseller, who was my 
neighbour at a lunch-party held to 
celebrate the record-breaking sale at 
Sotheby’s of part of the Dyson 
Perrins collection of medizval illu- 
minated manuscripts—in fact (for I 
began this sentence a long time ago, 
and have had to pause for breath), it 
is often at the grandest kind of sale 
that the man who knows his onions, 
and has learnt how to be patient, can 
pick up good things for comparatively 
small amounts; for, he continued, as 
we raised our glasses and uttered the 
magic word Skol, the buyer, with the 
resources of the New World behind 
him, who intends to acquire this and 
that whatever the price, concentrates 
so eagerly upon his targets that he 
cannot be bothered about lesser 
game. 

Thus, in this particular sale, 
while the rarer lots changed hands at 
spectacular figures, some of the others 
which sold for hundreds instead of 
thousands were, in his opinion rather 
under-valued. If I may dot the I’s 
and cross the T’s of this dictum from 
Sweden by deserting for a moment 
the somewhat esoteric world of 
medieval manuscripts for the more 
familiar domestic objects, when the 
Llangattock writing-table, which 


3.—ONE OF A SET OF EIGHT REGENCY CHAIRS. 
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It has 


scimitar legs, paw feet and pseudo-Chinese decoration on the top 


rail and centre splat. 


£380 the set 


‘a 
) 
' 


Christie's (see Talking About Sale) 
vooms, December 18), there were} 
numerous lots in the same sale which} 
were bought for five and six guineas | 


they were not great rarities, it is true | 


but they were far from ordinary | 
This sort of thing occurs time and) 
again, so that there is always hope) 
for the patient and courageous—| 
which is one reason why auctions are 
perennially fascinating. i 
Most things come to the centre 
of London to be sold, and it is not 
always that anything above the 
normal standard is to be found in a 
sale on the outskirts. The late Dame} 
Leila Paget’s house at Combe Hill 
Kingston-on-Thames, provided an 
exception when its contents were dis- 
persed by Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
There was, for example, a nice Louis 
XVI commode in tulip wood with 
incised lacquer panels, by the mattve- 
ébéniste P. H. Mewesen (of Swedish 
origin), which sold for £1,250, and al 
Louis XV marquetry commode, sides 
and front inlaid with sprays of 
flowers, signed by P. Flechy, who 
became a member of the Paris guild 
in 1756. This was bought for £2,100, 
and a pair of English early-18th- 
century side tables, of giltwood and 
gesso with marble tops, with a carved; 
mask in the centre of the frieze 
surmounted by a head-dress in the 
form of feathers, went for £420. 
Perhaps the three chairs illus- 
trated here are fairly chosen examples 
of the range of furniture to be seen at 
this dispersal. The Chinese Chippen- 
dale chair of Fig. 1 is one of a pair 
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L|—ANGEL APPEARING TO THE SHEPHERDS, A FINE 

WINIATURE FROM THE 15th-CENTURY LLANGATTOCK 

BOOK OF HOURS. The book was found last summer at the bottom 
of a basket of silver. 103 by 7} ins. £32,000 


which sold for £165—plain stretchers, square legs, open latticed backs and 
ums. The single wide Hepplewhite chair of Fig. 2, with its back, seat 
ind arm-pads covered in cut velvet and the graceful curve of scrolled 
ums and legs, which terminate in knurl feet—a very agreeable adaptation 
irom the French—went for £150. Thirty years or so ago, the market 
might possibly have been induced to bid up to £10 apiece—surely not 
more—for the early-19th-century chair of Fig. 3, with its scimitar legs 
ending in paw feet, the whole decorated in black lacquer with top-rail 
and centre splat painted with pagodas and figures. This was one of a set 
of eight and they were bought for £380; that is, no sign of any falling-off 
in the demand for Regency furniture. 

The great auction-room events of December, 1958, were concerned with 
MSS. and provided adequate evidence—if that were still required— 
that there is no centre like London for the dispersal of rare works of art. 
The phenomenal week in question was that ending on December 183, 
and the shape of things to come 48 hours later in the Dyson Perrins sale 
at Sotheby’s was foreshadawed on the Monday at Christie’s, when the 
1Sth-century Flemish illuminated Book of Hours from the Llangattock 
property realised £32,000 in an otherwise not especially remarkable sale of 
books and MSS. The Llangattocks lived at The Hendre, Monmouth, and 
the title became extinct in 1916, when the second Baron, John Rolls, 
was killed in action. His younger brother, Charles, whose name will 
always be remembered for his pioneer association with Royce in the early 
days of the motor-car, died in 1910 after his aircraft had crashed on the 
beach at Bournemouth. The house has been a school since the first World 
War and its contents were stored in the stables. 

There the Book of Hours was found last summer at the bottom of a 
basket of silver. It consists of 163 leaves, 14 of them full-page minia- 
tures with borders of grotesque creatures, animals, birds, etc., and 13 
historiated initials (Fig. 4). The miniatures appear to be the work of three 
or four different hands; one of them Willem Vrelant, who had a work- 
shop at Bruges in the mid 15th century, another the great unknown who 
completed the famous Turin Book of Hours—that is, if not Hubert van 
Eyck, someone strongly influenced by him or his brother. Apart from 
the quality of the miniatures, the book was remarkable for the good 
condition of its contemporary calf-binding, with its two silver-gilt clasps 
in which are set a crystal and six pearls, with a coat-of-arms enamelled 
on the back of each. This binding is by Livinius Stuvaert, who died in 
1477, and made a habit of writing his name on the pastedown of the books 
he bound in Flemish, French or Latin. 

The emergence into the light of day of this unrecorded manuscript 
was something of an event; but there was no mystery attached to the 50 
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volumes—five of them printed books, the remainder illuminated manu- 
scripts from the 9th century onwards—which formed the first portion of 
the library of the late C. W. Dyson Perrins, of Malvern. (The most 
precious volume of all—The Gorleston Psalter—was bequeathed to the 
British Museum.) The majority had been acquired by the late owner half 
a century ago, and their dispersal was an international occasion. Book- 
sellers and their clients are, on the whole, given to the more sober forms 
of introspection, and have to be provoked beyond endurance before they 
can be induced to wag a finger at the auctioneer. ‘This sale was en- 
livened by the performance of a New York dealer who, making up for a 
certain lack of inches by bobbing up and down like a jack-in-the-box, 
dominated the bidding for a good deal of the morning. 

American dollars and Swiss francs, aided by a reasonable! proportion 
of Belgian and French francs and English sterling, combined to make this 
the greatest single-day book or manuscript sale yet recorded, and pro- 
vided also the highest price ever paid at auction for a single manuscript. 
in 1919, 108 lots from the Britwell Court Library were sold at Sotheby’s 
for £110,356, or an average of £1,021 16s. per lot. The 50 Dyson Perrins 
MSS. realised £326,620, or £6,532 per lot. The highest price previously 

uid for a single MS. was in July, 1929, when The Bedford Book of Hours 
vas purchased by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for £33,000 and subsequently 
ctlered by him at cost to the British Museum, where it now is. In the 
Dyson Perrins sale in December a mid-12th-century German Latin 
Gospels went to New York for £39,000, a 13th-century Bestiary for 
£66,500, while the Swiss National Museum acquired for £33,000 what 
1 


»y general consent the most richly-decorated example of German- 
ss illumination remaining in private hands—a 13th-century manu- 
script written in the house of Dominican nuns at St. Catherinenthal in the 
diocese of Constance. Prices from five to ten thousand pounds were 


common, 

Amid such decorative splendour a choice of illustration becomes 
ex’ cmely difficult; I choose a page from a Neapolitan manuscript of 
Viioil of about 1480—the opening lines of the Aeneid written in a fine, 
cle humanistic hand—for no other reason than that I find it par- 
tic arly attractive (Fig. 5). The volume changed hands for £2,200— 
mc 2 chicken-feed compared to th2 sums already quoted. Here is a 
po: rait of the poet in the upper part of a great initial ““A’’ in gold, while 
th der is composed of white vine-leaf ornament round gold bars, with 
a parrot, two other birds alleged to be ducks and a rabbit in the outer 
ma:gin, and below two putti holding an empty laurel wreath. 


The early-15th-century Book of Hours and Psalter of Henry Beau- 
chimp, Duke of Warwick, who died, aged 21, in 1446, fetched £18,000. 


PY BLU VIRGILII MARONIS MANTY 
ANI PRESTANTISSIMI ENEI DOS Li 


: BER PRIAAVS INCIPIT PELICITER 


Leg 


: Iraltam faro profuguf laninag: 
wernt \ 


:  Lwoora-namteum lle ec verre 
¥ adams & alo 


nova quo numine elo. 
devon tor uoluere calus 
; reauram tot adire labore! 
i mpulenc.cance ne anamif celefrbuf ee - 


aqua fata finame vam cam eenditg Ffouetyy. 


5.—OPENING LINES OF THE AENEID FROM A NEAPOLITAN 
MS. OF VIRGIL, ABOUT 1480. The poet is seen in the upper part 
of the initial letter. 114 by 74 ins. £2,200 
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NEW BOOKS 


ANTIQUES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURI 


HE mainly practical demands 

now made of architecture, and 

the consequent recognition of 
structural shape as a basic virtue of de- 
sign, has had the effect of sharpening 
appreciation of older utilitarian build- 
ings. Eyeseducated only on antiquarian 
or aesthetic values shied away from 
them as too grim and hideous to be look- 
ed at as architecture, though in certain 
lights they could be picturesque. 
Indeed, limekilns were admitted 
among picturesque objects by Gilpin 
nearly two centuries ago, along with 
windmills, bridges and barns; and 
castles, most functional of ancient 
structures, have looked romantic ever 
since they went out of use. Yet it can 
scarcely be 20 years since that grand 
mass of stock brick, the flank wall of 
Cannon Street Station, began to be 
seen as a masterpiece of railway 
architecture. Now it appropriately 
figures as the frontispiece of The 
Functional Tradition in Early Indus- 
trial Buildings (Architectural Press, 
36s.), which consists of 260 photo- 
graphs, chiefly by Eric de Maré, of 
warehouses, docks, yards, mills, malt- 
ings, bridges and sheds, edited with 
comments by J. M. Richards. 


The Functional Tradition 


Mr. Richards defines the func- 
tional tradition as the acceptance by 
architects of the principle that design 
of a building begins with close analysis 
of the needs it is to serve, leading to 
their fulfilment as logically and 
economically as possible with the 
means and materials available. The 
artistic character of such buildings 
arises (and was evidently intended to 
by their designers if by no one else 
concerned) from the emphasis laid on 
basic geometry in place of “the ritual 
of historic styles.” This way of build- 
ing came naturally to be developed in 
England by the practical materialists 
of the Industrial Revolution after 
1760, producing the most architectur- 
ally impressive results in the first 
thirty years of the 19th century. 

The immediate approach to naval 
dockyard buildings such as at Devon- 
port and Portsmouth, which provide 
the most impressive earlier examples, 
was evidently from military engineer- 
ing, of which the book might have 
included examples (e.g. Tilbury Fort), 
though a significant link with Van- 
brugh’s Admiralty work is illustrated 
in a store quite in his manner at 
Devonport, built in 1723. Thence, via 
Chatham (1772) with its vast Boat 
Stores, and Rennie’s Quadrangle at 
Sheerness (1829). there 1s a complete 
sequence to the first 1ron-framed store- 
houses of the 1870s. Meanwhile the 
canal-building age begot some of the 
grandest warehouses and Telford’s 
aqueduct masterpieces at Chirk and 
Pont-y-Cysyllte (c. 1800), splendidly 
photographed. 


Arkwright’s Early Mills 


These sequences demonstrate 
best the visual grandeur of the 
functional tradition. Its specifically 
industrial aspect is traced in a 
most interesting sequence of textile 
mills, beginning with Walbridge near 
Stroud, dating from 1646, and sur- 
vivals of the long horizontal “‘weavers’ 
windows’’ of yet earlier usage. There 
are the original water-powered textile 
mills around Nailsworth, associated 
with John Halifax, Gentleman; but 
Georgian industrialism is best repre- 
sented by Arkwright’s famous mill at 
Cromford, and Strutt’s at Milford 
about 1780 with the earliest uses of 
cast-iron construction dating from 
1792. Though later examples of iron 
structural uses are given, this aspect 
is not followed far, and in fact the 
book stops short of the Railway Age. 
Bot within its loose limits it presents 
a fascinating panorama of the antiques 
of modernism with the relevant in- 
formation concisely given. 
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LONDON’S FOREST 

ECAUSE Epping Forest lies on the 

fringe of, and partly within, one 
of the world’s largest towns, those 
responsible for its maintenance have 
to face a number of unusual problems. 
How the problems are handled is 
admirably described in Epping Forest 
by Alfred Qvist (Corporation of 
London, 3s. 6d.). The danger from dis- 
carded glass, for example, is so great 
that ‘‘not only have the larger hos- 
pitals treated over one hundred cases 
of cuts on a busy day, but animals 
have had to be destroyed following 
injuries.’’ And because the population 
of the areas adjoining the Forest has 
increased heavily, there has been a 
corresponding increase in the number 
of dogs. Many of the dogs are properly 
exercised by their owners, but others 


33 other largest towns of France 
together—a state of affairs which may 
surprise the occasional] visitor to Paris 
who still thinks of the city itself, with 
its population of under three million, 
as having escaped the problems of size 
which have beset London and New 
York. 

The editors have aimed at avoid- 
ing a didactic history and have pro- 
duced a text written more in the man- 
ner of a film or television script than of 
a conventional book. The narrative i's 
maintained as much by the pictures 
as by the words; and the illustrations, 
partly in contrasting single colours in 
photogravure, and partly in full-colour 
plates, are lavishly produced. They 
range from a colour plate out of the 
Grandes Chroniques de France, the first 
book to be printed in French (though 


No. 1 SLIP, DEVONPORT NAVAL DOCKYARD. From The Functional 
Tradition in Early Industrial Buildings, reviewed on this page 


are simply turned out, uncontrolled, 
to find the best exercise they can. “A 
large number make.their way to the 
Forest, where it is not uncommon to 
see them hunting, in couples or in 
small packs. There is no doubt that 
they do substantial damage.”’ 

In spite of these and similar 
difficulties it is encouraging to learn 
that after seventy years of the Con- 
servancy, the Forest presents. to-day 
an appearance closer to a natural state 
than it did at the time when it was 
established as a public open space. 
Mr. Qvist’s account describes the 
many amenities that the Forest now 
has to offer and is well illustrated with 
photographs and coloured maps. 


PARIS IN PICTURES 


HE city that Giraudoux described 

as the most beautiful example of 
human congestion in the world is given 
yet another volume, in the long list of 
books devoted to its glory, in Pavis and 
Its People: an Iilustvated History 
(Methuen, 4 gns.). Under the general 
editorship of Robert Laffont, it traces 
the story of Paris from its origins on 
the little islands of the Seine to its 
position to-day as the centre of that 
immense urban agglomeration which 
contains 14 per cent. of the population 
of France and more people than the 


its pictures were still hand-painted), 
to a magnificent coloured aerial photo- 
graph of the heart of Paris to-day. 

‘Though plainly the product of 
immense industry and enthusiasm, the 
book packs so much into its pages, in 
so disordered a manner, that it does 
not entirely succeed in conveying the 
grandeur of its subject. It is as 
crammed, chaotic and picturesque as 
the Isle St. Louis, but it has none of 
the spacious dignity of the Place de la 
Concorde or the Etoile. It suggests 
the feverish energy that is typical of 
the city, but misses the equally impor- 
tant Parisian attributes of reason and 
grace. 


HOW WORDS GROW 


F the many books Mr. Eric 

Partridge has written on English 
usage, Origins (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, £4 10s.) is the most ambitious, 
the most valuable, and the most 
timely. It is described as a short 
etymological dictionary, and although 
it is short as dictionaries go, it is long 
enough (970 pages) for all except the 
specialist. It is ambitious because 
there have been giants in this field, 
and Mr. Partridge seeks to improve on 
their work; it is valuable because he 
succeeds in doing so, and timely not 
only because it brings the work of 


“should consult this book unless he hi} 


Skeat and Weekley up to date after H 
over-long gap, but also because i 
arrangement is particularly useful,|_ 
the beginning: of a new scientific a’ 
to readers who want to understand 4 _ 
meaning of those cumbersome cc} 
pound words that chemists a} 
physicists delight in. i 


The Ancestry of Words 


It should perhaps be emphasi 
that this is a dictionary with a limi 
purpose. Its first business is to te 
the ancestry of words: definitions 
kept to a minimum, and pronune 
tions are entirely excluded. To som) 
no doubt, the specification will son} 
dull, but nothing could be further fre|) 
the truth. There is an endless fascir| 
tion in tracing the relationship 
everyday words which at first sig 
seem as far apart as the poles—voi) 
and nausea, for example, or slang al) 
slinky, pillion and plaid, delphinii\ 
and Dauphin, wasp and weai 
vehearse and ve-harrow. |) 

Why does shrewd (formed fre} 
shrew, as dogged and crabbed are fori), 
ed from dog and crab) suggest zo| 
judgement, whereas its original meai 
ing was malignant or malicious? Wj 
would believe, without Mr. Partridg¢ 
reminder, that a scvutineer was origil) 
ally someone who rooted about amos| 
old clothes? The truth is that re | 


at least half-an-hour to spare: so mat 
hares lie in wait on every page that +h} 
reader will be lucky if he can remen 
ber where he started from. } 
In addition to the dictionaz 
proper, the volume contains sectior 
on prefixes, suffixes, and—most usef} 
of all—word-forming elements. Whil 
Skeat and others have had the sam 
basic idea, Mr. Partridge carries | 
much further. He treats each ent 
etymologically, as if it were a word 1 
its own right, and thus adds greatl 
to each section’s value. It is th 
Elements section that gives thi 
dictionary its topical importance. | 


Two Meanings of Unbend ~ 


So far as one can judge withou 
having lived with it, the book contain 
remarkably few slips. Mr. Partridg 
tells us twice in his foreword that hi 
will deal with phoney later on, bu 
there is no entry under that heading 
It is curious that to illustrate the us 
of the prefix wn- in a contrary sens 


‘he should have instanced one of th 


rare words in English which have tw 
precisely opposite meanings: wnbend 
Thus we can say “He was a man © 
unbending honesty,’ meaning some 
thing incapable of bending, but “H 
unbent so far as to tell me the story.o 
his life,’?’ which means that he di 
bend. 

Sometimes Mr. Partridge’s attri 
butions may seem to some a little to 
fanciful. For example, even Webste 
is non-committal about the origin © 
the American word buggy, but Mi 
Partridge suggests that it is ‘‘simpl 
bogey influenced by bug, insect, fror 
the ‘spidery’ appearance of its frame 
work.’’ It may be so, but the Amer 
can connotations of bug and the plai 
matter-of-factness of the Middle Wes 
make the theory unlikely. It would b 
no more far-fetched to suggest tha 
the word is a corruption of bug-eye, 
small flat-bottomed boat with a cabit 
hatch near the stern (suggesting th 
driver’s seat) used by oyster fishers 0 
the Atlantic coast. 

But these are details which do nc 
detract at all from an outstandin 
achievement. Ovigins is the mos 
important contribution to the study « 
words since \Fowler’s Modern Englis 
Usage. It will provide immeasurab 
enjoyment to those whose mothe: 
tongue means as much to them as th 
English landscape, and who will take 
little trouble to master Mr. Partridge 
ingenious but extensive use of abbr 
viations. F.W 


ARS DESCRIBED 


HE 3.4-litre Jaguar has an appearance, 
[ verat dimensions and a specification 
basically similar to that of the earlier 
| 4-litre model; the most obvious difference is 
‘ie use of a larger engine. As one would 
epect, the more powerful engine has trans- 
/wmed the basic car into one with an outstand- 
‘ig performance, and, with its two versions, it 
| possible for widely different tastes to be most 
atisfactorily met. The car can be obtained with 
| four-speed synchromesh gearbox with over- 
rive, or with an automatic transmission sys- 
em, and it is the latter model which I have 
ecently tested. 

The six-cylinder double-overhead cam- 
aft engine has a capacity of 3,442 c.c.—it is 
|he engine used in the “D” Type and XK 
nodels—and gives a power output of 210 brake 
jtorse power at 5,500 r.p.m. As the total car 
\veight is under 30 cwt., it can easily be appre- 
jiated that the performance will be exceptional. 
[he compression is 8 : 1, but an optional 7 : 1 
jan be obtained for those countries where 
>bremium-grade fuel is not readily available. It 
's pleasant to find an engine which has had time 
spent on its appearance; the impression is of a 
quality product because of the high finish. The 
engine fills almost the entire engine compart- 
ment, but accessibility is good, with the excep- 
tion of the oil dipstick. An automatic choke is 
fitted to the carburation system, and, unlike 
some of this type, it cuts out soon after a cold 
start to avoid “‘hunting.’’ It might be thought 
that, because such a high power is obtained, 
tractability at low speeds might be lost, but this 
is not the case. Low-speed pulling is good under 
all conditions. 

Minor modifications have been made to the 
suspension since the introduction of the 2.4, and 
these are included on the 3.4. The independent 
front suspension is by wishbones and _ coil 
springs, further controlled by an anti-roll bar, 
and rear suspension is by laminated semi- 
elliptic springs. Telescopic hydraulic dampers 
are fitted at front and rear to assist the sus- 
pension. The way in which the Borg-Warner 
automatic transmission is set enables the best 
to be made of the engine’s characteristics, under 
such widely-different conditions as town and 
open-road driving. The upward changes from 
low to intermediate and from intermediate to 
top are made at about 11 m.p.h. and 23 m.p.h. 
when minimum throttle is being used, but at 
full throttle the same changes are made at 
around 40 m.p.h. and 64 m.p.h. As the upward 
changes are controlled by the combination of 
road speed and throttle opening, the speed at 
which these changes are affected can be raised 
by increased throttle opening. For example, it 
is possible to retain low gear in use for maxi- 
mum acceleration up to about 30 m.p.h., and 
then, by releasing the accelerator, to change into 


THE JAGUAR 3.4 


Makers: Jaguar Cars, Coventry 


SPECIFICATION 
Price: £1,672 7s.| Suspension Independent 
(including P.T. £558 7s.) (front) 
eye Capacity 3,442 c.c. | Wheelbase 8ft. L1dins. 
ore and Stroke Track (front) 4ft. 62ins. 
83 x 106 mm. é 
Cylinders Six | Track (rear) 4ft. 24ins, 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 15ft. 03in. 
B.h.p. 210 at 5,500 r.p.m.} Overall width  5ft. 62ins. 
Carburettor Twin S.U.| Overall height 4ft. 94ins. 
ee Fr an Ground clearance Tins. 
iter ull-flow sore 2 ; 
Ist gear —-8.16/17.6 to 1 oe = abit. 
eight 284 cwt. 
2nd gear 5.3/10.95 to 1 i ; 12 gall 
3rd gear 3.54 to 1 Fue copact Ly ears 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Oi! capacity - 13 pints 
Brakes Dunlop disc (servo | Water capacity 22 pints 
assisted) Tyres Dunlop 6.40 x 15 
PERFORMANCE 


Acceleration Intermediate | Petrol consumption 

or “Kick down” ’ 19.5 m.p.g. 
30-50 4.5 secs. 
40-60 4.8 secs. 
0-60 (all gears) 10.4 secs. 
Max speed 118 m.p.h. 


at average speed of 50 m.p.h. 


Brakes: 30 to 0 in 33 feet 
(90 per cent. efficiency) 


THE JAGUAR 3.4 
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top gear; this is the quickest method of cover- 


ing the ground in built- 


type brakes are fitted, . 


tion, and _ servo-assista 
pressure. 


On the car tested a d 


was fitted, with a wide, a: 


range of adjustment. Th« 
support for the thighs 
this might prove tiring on 
what combination of se 
adjustment is selected, 
room for manoeuvring 
possible for either right- 
fitted, the speedometer 
are placed centrally, w'! 


ice 


p areas. Dunlop disc- 
with hydraulic opera- 
to reduce pedal 


ivided bench-type seat 
d smoothly obtained, 
was almost too much 
the car tested, and 
long run. No matter 
and steering-wheel 
there is ample elbow 
Perhaps to make it 
left-hand drive to be 
d revolution counter 
ich has the effect of 


making the former rather far away from the 
driver, and the latter lible to be obscured by 
his left hand. The sma:: control for the wind- 
screen wipers is farthest «way from the driver, 
which can be a nuisance in variable weather. 
The control for the traffic i: dicators is well down 
the steering column; to work it the right hand 
has to be removed from tn> steering wheel. On 


THE JAGUAR 3.4. 


one or two occasions the ocking ring for the 
telescopically adjustable stecring column proved 
ineffective, allowing the stecring wheel to move 
forward under heavy brak ng. The interior of 
the car gives an impression of slightly too 
traditional luxury, but the general effect of the 
walnut facings and the hide upholstery will 
please most motorists. Owing to the smooth 
lines of the tail the capacity of the luggage boot 
is less than would be necessary for a holiday 
with four people on board, and the contents 
have to be removed to reach the spare wheel. 
It is possible to make minor criticisms of 
the car when it is stationary, but they are for- 
gotten once one takes the w/ieel and aims for the 
open road. The Borg-\Varner transmission 
makes the 3.4 an ideal town car, and, although 
a little of the outright pe:formance is lost, as 
compared with the version of the car using a 
synchromesh gearbox, this will be of interest 
only to those requiring the utmost in perform- 
ance, or requiring the special advantages of 
overdrive. Within the limits of the 30 m.p.h. 
restriction the 3.4 will prove capable of achiev- 
ing the highest possible average speeds, as 0 to 
30 m.p.h. can be reached in just over 3 secs. 
It is, however, on the open road that the 
car comes into its own. There are a few pro- 
duction cars which might prove faster from 
point to point than the 3.4 Jaguar, but all the 
cars that I can think of would require consider- 
ably greater effort from the driver, and, as a 
result, would probably prove more tiring to the 
passengers. During my test, on suitable roads 
relatively free from traffic, it was easily possible, 
without what could be described as fierce 
driving, to obtain average speeds closer to 60 
than 50 m.p.h. It should be stressed that in the 
hands of a competent driver the 3.4 is not only 
one of the fastest cars in the country, but also 
one of the safest and most stable. The rate of 


- feel, 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


acceleration does not fall off noticeably until 
about 100 m.p.h. is reached. The level of noise 
is very low; the engine is completely unobtrusive. 

Under certain circumstances the visibility 
is reduced. This is noticeable only on right- 
handed corners, because of the width of the 
windscreen pillars and the framework of the 
swivelling ventilator panels, but, once one has 
become used to the car, allowances are in- 
stinctively made. On many cars the passengers 
tend to be worried because of the enthusiasm 
of the driver, but this does not happen on the 
Jaguar. It is possible for corners to be taken 
very fast, but the limited roll and the overall! 
stability of the car would lead passengers to 
believe that more normal speeds were being 
used. Most passengers in the 3.4 would be 
surprised at the speed being habitually used, if 
they suddenly looked at the speedometer. 
Throughout the period of my test the disc- 
type brakes proved most effective. Not only 
was good and consistent braking given at all 
times, without the slightest signs of fading, but 
the brake pedal has a pleasantly progressive 


It has outstanding performance and stability 


which increases the driver’s confidence. 
During my test some laps were done on a well- 
known racing circuit which, after heavy rain, 
had many damp patches interspersed with dry 
ones. Even under these conditions the corners 
could all be taken at their limit, and, even when 
a sudden wet patch was crossed while the car was 
under maximum sideways stress, there was no 
tendency for control to be lost. 

Some enthusiastic drivers would prefer the 
version of the 3.4 using the normal gearbox, 
but I must stress that, while I am not a com- 
plete convert to automatism, the combination 
of the 3.4 engine and the Borg-Warner auto- 
matic transmission approaches closely to the 
ideal, particularly as the longer one’s experience 
of the car, the more dividends will be received 
in return for skilful handling. With the driving 
seat adjusted back to the maximum, which is 
necessary for a driver of over 6 feet, knee-room 
in the rear seat is reduced to a minimum, but 
worry on this point is reduced because of the 
comfort of the rear seats, which hold the 
passengers securely. During a very fast run, 
with maximum use of intermediate gear, the 
fuel consumption was 17.5 m.p.g., but under 
more normal driving conditions over 19 m.p.g. 
was achieved. I should imagine that 22 m.p.g. 
would be well within reach of the average 
owner. I felt once or twice that higher-geared 
steering would be a help, as four turns of the 
steering wheel are needed from lock to lock, 
but this might only be possible at the expense of 
heavier steering. 

Although I have criticised the 3.4 in minor 
details, it should be stressed that it is an out- 
standing car, because of the way in which it 
has been possible to offer such an excellent 
performance at such a comparatively low price, 
especially when this is coupled with many of the 
attributes of a docile town carriage. 
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-MNOTHER year has slipped away, and 
A once again the time has come to set 

memories aside and look forward. It is 
also the time for resolutions, and doubtless 
many have been made and many will be broken 
even before the New Year is fairly set upon its 
course. 

How many golfers there must be who 
determine that every year will be the one of 
great improvement; that they will swing 
smoothly and never snatch; that they will never 
look up until the ball has gone; that every 
stroke will be coolly appraised and never rushed; 
that anger will not cloud their judgement; that 
no more clubs will bang the earth; that, when 
practising, they will resist the temptation to 
overlook the nasty little putts and so on. In 
other words, that they will ceasé to be them- 
selves. For a few holes, a round or two perhaps, 
even longer, resolution can be a sturdy defence 
against such frailty. Then, with that horrid 
suddenness we all know so well, fortune singles 
out the golfer, so he believes, as victim of some 
particularly cruel whim, and resolution is un- 
done. But resolution is not confined to ordinary 
mortals, and golfers in the highest places must 
already be thinking of a season which promises 
many stirring days. 


Britain’s Great Chance 


This is the year of the Walker and Ryder 
Cup matches, and we have the remarkable 
thought that, if Micklem’s team can win the 
Walker Cup in May, the British Isles, for the 
first time in history, will have taken the three 
great trophies from the United States. Since the 
famous victory at Lindrick, when the Ryder Cup 
was won, the women have retained the Curtis 
Cup. Now victory at Muirfield is more than a 
possibility, and no match since the war has been 
awaited so eagerly. Once the preliminaries of 
the season—the foursomes at Wentworth and 
Sunningdale and the university match—are 
over, the Walker Cup business will be upon us in 
earnest. In the beginning will be the trials and 
the suspense, pleasurable for those not involved, 
of anticipating selection, and then the great 
occasion itself. 

The Ryder Cup match seems remote in 
time and distance, for it has now been moved to 
California and will not be played until the begin- 
ning of November. Butit will be far from remote 
in the minds of the professionals who have 
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LOOKING FORWARD IN 1959 


A Golf Commentary by P, A. WARD-THOMAS 


ambitions to be chosen. The process of selecting 
the last team was based entirely on performance 
in tournaments over the period of two years 
before the match. Points were awarded for the 
leading positions in every, event, and the ten 
players with the highest totals were chosen 
automatically. This system was introduced 
largely because it is difficult for professionals to 
sit in judgement on one another when so much 
depends on their decision. It avoided all argu- 
ment and complaint. Either a man had enough 
points or he did not, and there was no selecting 
to do. 

The method was rather rigid. It made no 
allowance for an outstanding player, who per- 
haps had missed several tournaments through 
no fault of his own, and it left no opening for one 
who came to the front very quickly. It has now 
been changed. Only this season’s tournaments 
will be taken into account and only seven players 
will win their places on points. The remaining 
three will be chosen by a committee, which will 
include those already in the team. This seems 
more sensible. I have little doubt that the 
eventual answer will be about the best team 
available, not because of inspired selection, but 


because there is precious little new talent of 


Ryder Cup class in the immediate offing. Also 
the issue will be determined almost entirely by 
stroke play and in these events the experienced 
hands have a clear advantage. But there will be 
time and enough to discuss this in the distant 
summer. 


The Amateur at Sandwich 


I am delighted that the Amateur is at last 
returning to St. George’s because ten years have 
passed since one of the great championships was 
held at Sandwich. It is always a joy to travel to 
that far corner of England. In all the land there 
is nowhere which expresses, in quite the same 
measure, the old true challenge of the game, the 
golfer alone with the sea and the sky and the 
linksland, the ageless contest of man and nature. 
I remember many days at Sandwich when the 
wind stood firm from the sea, the songs of the 
larks were the only sound, and the cliffs of 
Ramsgate gleamed in the brilliant air as the sun 
danced on: Pegwell Bay. And all about: one 
there were rumpled acres of green and dune, 
natural, unspoiled and beautiful. Once on a day 
these things were sufficient for a championship, 
but alas no longer. 


OVER THE BOUNDARY = 


interesting letter suggests, be an imperious 

deterrent to the enforcement of a legal 
right. To act counter to the custom would so 
discredit the enforcer as to make tolerance of a 
wrong, though well known to be a wrong, the 
almost invariable course. “In this part of 
Somerset,” the letter runs, “it is recognised 
that, when a landowner shoots a bird on his 
own land and it falls just over the fence, he is 
at liberty to get over the fence to retrieve the 
bird, provided that it falls within ten yards of 
the fence.” 


The Right to Pick up Game 

Certainly there are instances usually 
beyond and adjoining the fence of a manor 
park, where there is a space of some feet in width 
over which the owner of the park has a right of 
user, sometimes full ownership. This ‘“‘free- 
board” is held without obligation to pay rent 
or service to anyone; the space around Rich- 
mond Park is a notable example. These free- 
boards are, however, rarities. There is no 
general rule of such rights: and we must 
assume that an unchallenged entry to pick up 
dead game is by the tacit or expressed 
acquiescence of the owner. The bird shot over 
the shooter’s land is the shooter’s property, 
though it falls over the fence; the shooter 
would have his action for conversion if the 
adjoining owner declined to give it up. Never- 
theless, entry without permission to pick up 
the bird remains the civil wrong of trespass. 

Our reader’s letter goes on: ‘‘There is also 


I OCAL custom may, as a reader’s most 


the fact that the ditch on the outside of a hedge 
belongs to the owner of the hedge, and he is 
allowed to walk and work on his neighbour’s 
land while cleaning the ditch, depositing the 
soil dug out at the foot of the hedge.”’ It is true 
that, where a boundary is marked by a hedge 


' and ditch, the presumption of law is that the 


line dividing the adjoining lands runs along the 
side of the ditch farther from the hedge; the 
ditch does belong to the owner of the hedge. 
Convenient it is, well-nigh imperative, that the 
owner of the ditch should have, for the necessary 
scouring, access to his neighbour’s land. Nor- 
mally he will have this access; but it will be by 
permission, tacit or expressed. No legal right 
“to walk and work on his neighbour’s land”’ 
emerges from the allied facts, that it would 
be irksome in the extreme not to have the 
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GOOD TO THE END 


HE little log laid on the fire to-night 

Ts the last velic of our apple-tree ; 

So long vemembered that it almost might 
Have seemed endued with immortality. 


In childhood it was our familiar friend, 

Old even then, and gnarled and bent, but hale ; 
A landmark’s taken with its tragic end, 

Laid low in ruin by a vandal gale. 


Spring after spring, how many no one knows, 
Its blossom lit the garden; that is past, 
But now its flower of flame more brightly glows— 
Our loved old tree 1s kindly to the last. 
W. K. Hormes, 


1959 ate 


Now that financial considerations weigh | 
heavily upon golf and golfers, the choice | 
courses for championships is becoming confin} 
to those with a readily accessible public. A) 
this, I fear, Sandwich does not have. T) 
journey from London is neither quick n 


spectators cannot be expected. This is pled 
for those who are there, but does not help ‘f : 

cause of filling the coffers. For this reason} 
seems unlikely that the Open will be play) 
there again, because on one year’s takin 
depends the next year’s prize money. Happil\ 
the Royal and Ancient maintains the traditi|) 
of holding its championships on seaside course|) 
and I sincerely hope it never does otherwise, bij, 
this does seem’ to limit the choice to Scotlar|) 
and the north-west of England, where got|) 
crowds are certain. This summer the Open, jj) 
well as the Walker Cup, is at Muirfield—a prow} 
passage in the Honourable Company’s histor} 


Matches on Great Links 


It occurs to me that this is a remarkabj| 
year for the courses. Almost everything (j 
importance is being played on a great links, 
for once the parks and pines have been aime 
deserted. Lancashire has an abundant share ¢ 
the good things, with the English championshy) 
at Formby, the News of the World at Birkdalll 
and no fewer than three occasions at Lytham-| 
the Walker Cup trial, the internationals and t 
Dunlop tournament. For the first time th] 
Masters is being held in Ireland, the prese 
home of the Canada Cup, at the great Por 
marnock course, and the women’s Commo 
wealth event is at St. Andrews. This is vichams 
indeed. : 

Five years ago the Royal and Ancient | 
celebrated its two-hundredth anniversary an 
held a Commonwealth tournament on the Oli 
course. It was a happy week, one of friendship 
rivalry and good humour. It was also th 
climax to a year of remarkable Australiai 
achievement. Thomson and Bachli became t 
first Australians to win the Open and isi 
championships, and their country won t 
Commonwealth tournament easily. Australia'i i 
very much a power in the golfing world nowa 
days, and performance of a high order will b 
needed to prevent her team from winning agai 
when the next Commonwealth event is player 
in Johannesburg towards the end of the year, — 


By W. J. WESTON 


permission, and that it would be churlish in thy 
extreme not to give the permission. You do no 
make an excuse acceptable at law for you 
trespass by saying, “I could not repair my 
gutters except by resting my ladder on th 
neighbour’s sidewalk,”’ or “I could not catch mj 
escaped budgerigar without going into hi 
garden.” 


Trespassing for Game 


To afford full measure, an appendage to th 
letter puts us on the spot by posing the problem 
“Without the owner’s permission a shoote 
takes cover in his neighbour’s wood, and fron 
it shoots pheasants on his own land. Is he reall 
guilty of the offence of trespassing in search o 
pursuit of game?’’ Well, the Queen’s Bencl 
Division, in "Horn Vv. Raine, 1898, held that th 
offence had been committed in allied circum 
stances. Standing on his own land, the accuses 
shot a grouse on another’s land. Some tim 
later he went to search for the grouse. Thi 
judgement was that the two acts were suffi 
ciently connected to constitute the offence. S 
it is apparen ly with the question put. That th 
shooter was trespassing admits of no doubt 
that the purpose of the trespass was the bette 
chance of having a successful shoot also admit 
of no doubt. The purpose of the trespass turn 
the civil wrong into the criminal offence define: 
in Section 30 of the Game Act, 1831: a person i 
guilty of an offence if he “shall commit am 
trespass by entering or being in the day-tim 
upon any land in search or pursuit of game, o 
of woodcocks, snipes, or conies.’ 


sf 


CROWS FEEDING 
FROM WATER 


IR,—Has any of your readers ob- 
“served a carrion crow actually 
king contact with the surface of a 
set of water like a pond? Ihad not, 
til I did so recently at one of the 
nds at Hampstead Heath, London. 
| Skimming the surface of the 
ter along with the black-headed 
lis.and dipping its large wings on 
5 liquid surface like a huge swallow 
swift, it would then actually drop 
jo the water and stay there for a 
ple of seconds, before flapping its 
ly out and up into a water-side tree. 
There it would remain for a short 
lile before repeating its strange be- 
viour among the gulls and various 
cks. I could see no retrievable 


POONBILL HOLDING EEL ON 
. BENCH-END IN STOGURSEY 
CHURCH, SOMERSET 
See letter: Waterfowl in Church 


oating food and can think only that 
ie crow’s behaviour was pure mimi- 
ry. I should like to hear of any 
milar experience.— WILLIAMS. SHIPP, 
6, Hemstal Road, London, N.W.6. 

[Crows often dip down to and 
ven into water to pick up floating 
raps, and it may be that it was 
atching the gulls that led this one to 
low suit.—Ep.] 


VATERFOWL IN CHURCH 


IR,—I was interested in the letter 
bout moorhens on a church -bench- 
nd (December 4). But are waterfowl 


tE-STOCKING THE FROZEN COLT CRAG RESERVOIR, NORTHUMBERLAND, WITH YOUNG FISH IN 1899. 
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especially uncommon in 
church carvings? Pelicans 
are among the most com- 
mon of all birds. 

Yet I confess that the 
finding of a spoonbill, busy 
with an eel, on a bench-end 
at Stogursey, Somerset, 
gave me much pleasure. 
I enclose a photograph of 
it. 

A heron is carved, also 
with an eel, onanextremely 
narrow (front or foremost) 
desk-end at Lyng, Somer- 
set. The companion end 
there has a greyhound 
chasing a hare. Inciden- 
tally, one Somerset county 
guide book suggests that 
these two may be the nar- 
rowest bench-ends in all 
England; but, as already 
indicated, they are not 
strictly bench-ends—only 
desk-ends. 

The front desk in a 
church is not usually com- 
bined with a bench, as 
all the others are.—WEST- 
COUNTRYMAN, Somerset. 


BREAKING THE ICE 
S1r,—In looking through a box of 
family flotsam and jetsam the other 
day I came upon some packets of 
photographic negatives neatly tick- 
eted and dated. They were taken by 
my mother in the years 1898 to 1900. 
We were doubtful whether they would 
be printable after nearly 60 years; 
however, they proved perfectly clear, 
as the accompanying three photo- 
graphs show. 

In January, 1899, we were living 
at Swinburn Castle, Northumberland, 
of which my father was the tenant for 
a good many years. It was (and is) a 
fine sporting estate, and included 
fishing in four of the chain of reser- 
voirs which supply water to New- 
eastle-on-Tyne. Fishing was my 
father’s greatest leisure interest, and 
my early remembrances are of long 
summer evenings spent on the water, 
jearning from our keeper to manage 
the boat from which my father, and 
sometimes my mother too, was fishing, 
or of chilly, sometimes wet, spring 
days when we children tried to keep 
warm by running up and down the 
shores of the reservoirs, inwardly 
taking a very dim view indeed of our 
elders’ absorbing sport. 

After the opening of a fish hatch- 
ery on the North Tyne, my father 
became interested in the restocking of 
the water from time to time, and in 
introducing new blood. So far as I 
remember the usual catches had been 
brown trout and Loch Levens; but I 
know my father tried introducing 
rainbows, only to discover that they 
were apt to be persistent ground 
feeders and remain at the bottom, 
which, in a lake so deep as Colt 
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D PARK. It was painted before the western wing was added 


See letter: Servants’ Cottage to Duke’s Home 


ervoir, for instance, meant that 
y offered very little sport. Of 
rse, he put in pienty of the other 
eds besides the rainbow. 

The photographs which accom- 
peuy this were taken on a bitterly cold 
cay, January 26, 1899 (according to 
the label on the packet), when the big 
Colt Crag reservoir was frozen across. 

The first photograph shows our 
Ilorthumbrian gamekeeper, John 
Dickenson, preparing the water for the 
fish, by cutting a hole in the ice while 
my father watches absorbedly from 
thse bank. The second shows what was 
koown among us as the “spring cart’’, 

1wn by our old grey horse, Sam, 
th two heavy cans containing 
indreds of young fish—yearlings, I 
tiiink—which were poured by degrees 
into the large net. The third shows the 
€ 
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ptying of the net into the ice-hole. 
CLAUDINE Murray (Miss), 
wse, Brampton, Cumberland. 


Ridge 
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‘RVANTS’ COTTAGE TO 
DUKE’S HOME | 


Sin,—Having read the article on 
Thatched House Lodge, Richmond 
Park, in your issue of November 27, 
it occurs to me that the accompanying 
drawing of the south front (signed 
\V.W. but undated) may be of interest 
by way of further illustration of the 
history of the house. 

This drawing, and some old 
photographs, which I also possess, 
show the appearance of the house 
before the addition of the western 
wing, which, as your article points 
out, has marred the symmetry of the 
house. If this wing was erected by 


General Lynedoch Gardiner, it must ~ 


the ice; tipping the fish into a net; releasing them into the water 
See letter: Breaking the Ice 


have been built much later than 1872, 
since Sir Edward Bowater’s widow 
was living there for many years after 
that date.—R. C. Gi_tt,—Dene Court, 
Harewood Road, South Croydon, Sur- 
vey. 

19th- CENTURY MEMORIES 


Srr,—I was much interested in the 
article on Thatched House Lodge, 
Richmond Park, by Mr. Dalton 
Clifford (November 27). I lived there 
as a child and well know its charm. 
The photographs hardly do justice to 
this, for the position of the house, on 
the edge of the ridge above the steep 
drop to Kingston Gate, has much to do 
with it. 

My grandfather, General Sir 
Lynedoch Gardiner, built the west 
wing in 1892, not, as stated, in 1872. 
He was offered the house in May, 
1892. It was then a small house and 
rather dilapidated, so there was a good 
deal to do besides the building of the 
west wing and the making of a new 
hall and staircase, designed by my 
grandmother, in place of what 
appeared to them an inconvenient 
arrangement. 

She was a keen gardener, and a 
good deal was done to the. garden, 
including adding on the lower slope 
a kitchen garden, which I think has 
since been taken away. When I 
remember it first there were many 
more trees than now. 

An attractive reference to the 
little dining-hall in the Thatched 
Cottage is made by Lady Louisa 
Stuart. She wrote to another sister of 
Sir Charles Stuart, Lady Portarlington, 
from Highcliffe in 1788, describing the 
alterations there and ends: “My little 


(Left to right) Breaking 
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room is painted like Charies’s Thatched 
house and by the same man—so 
pretty. I wish I could carry it with 
me wherever I go.”’ 

I always understood the dining- 
room in the Thatched Cottage was 
built with the actual intention of 
entertaining the King when he was 
hunting—an item of the £14,000 
spent upon Richmond Park, that 
came from Sir Robert Walpole’s own 
pocket.—VicTORIA BRIDGEMAN, 
Hawkesbury Stoke, Hawkesbury, 
Badminton, Gloucestershire. 


DOG THAT KNEW ITS 
ONIONS 


S1r,—It is evidently not only human 
beings who know that onions are good 
for bee stings. While living in Brazil 
I was one day hiving a swarm of bees 
when my dog, a young black Great 
Dane of the name of Pluto, pranced 
up full of the praiseworthy desire to 


assist, and investigated a little too 


closely. He was immediately attacked, 
a cloud of bees settling on his head, 
neck and shoulders. 

Without hesitation he swung 
round and made off at top speed in the 
direction of the kitchen garden. I fol- 
lowed and saw him rush down the path 
till he reached the bed of perpetual 
onions, growing very thickly. There 
he flung himself down and rolled from 
end to end and back again a number 
of times till the bed was completely 
flattened. After this he walked off 
with the air of its being all in the day’s 
work. 

There was no subsequent swelling 
of the lips or ears such as might have 
been expected.—PHOEBE HAGGARD, 
Wood End, Frithsden Copse, Berk- 
hamsted, Hertfordshire. 


THE HIGHEST ROAD IN 
BRITAIN 
[ F. J. Wymer’s timely 
correction (December 4) that the 
Bealach-nam-Bo in Wester Ross, 
2,054 ft., is not “the highest road in 
Britain’”’ (November 13), but must 
yield place to that part of the Cairn- 
well just north of the Devil’s Elbow, 
2,199 ft. on the A.93 between Perth 
and Braemar, invited possible rivals. 
To the title of the highest main 
road in Britain I believe the Cairnwell 
to haveno contenders, but I think you 
have been misinformed over the height 
of the private.road between Inver- 
cauld (not Braemar) and Loch Builg 
in Banffshire (December 4). This road, 


S1r,—Mr. 


constructed in the early 1880s as an. 
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ST. AGNES CHURCH, FRESHWATER, ISLE OF WIGHT, WHICH 
HAS A THATCHED ROOF 
See letter: A Church with a Thatched Roof 


alternative to the old drove road by 
the Bealach Dearg, reaches only 
2,275 ft. For many years it afforded 
a spectacular coach drive from Brae- 
mar for holiday visitors, but must 
have fallen into disuse about the time 
of the first World War and is now 
overgrown. 

As a road for wheeled traffic still 
in private use—it was resurrected by 
the Hydro-electric Board for con- 
venience in erecting their pylons—the 
Corrieyairack at 2,543 ft., constructed 
by that pioneer road maker, General 
Wade, in 1731, comes first to mind in 
compiling any list of the higher ways 
in this island. It is possible it may be 
superseded by others. 

Of footpaths which are still rights 
of way, the lineal descendants of the 
traditional tracks of bygone genera- 
tions, the highest is the Monega Pass 
from Glen Isla to Braemar, which 
reaches 3,318 ft. on the east face of 
Glas Maol, itself 3,502 ft. Other lesser, 
but probably better known tracks, 
are the Lairig Ghru, 2,850 ft., and 
the Lairig an Laoigh, 2,600 ft., both 
between Deeside and Speyside, The 
Mounth, 2,550 ft., connecting Glen 
Esk and thence the Lowlands with 


Deeside, and the Capel Mounth, 
2,275 ft., from Glen Clova to Glen 
Muick, are worthy of mention.— 


A. L. BEDINGFELD, Ditchingham, 71, 
Forest Road, Aberdeen. 


AN OLD POTTERY 
RECREATED 


Sir,—Since my article, An Old 
Township Recreated, was published 
(Country LiFE, October 9), the shop 
and workshop, which together repre- 
sent the Leeds Old Pottery, have been 
completed in Kirkstall Abbey House 
Museum, Leeds. As they are of great 


interest, I enclose two photographs of — 


them. 

The first photograph shows part 
of the attractive window display, 
whose central feature is one of the 
large creamware cisterns made in the 
days when Leeds citizens had no piped 
water in their homes. Such a cistern 
would often stand on the sideboard so 
that drinking water could be drawn 
from it as required. This fine specimen 
is about 24 ft. high and is embellished 
with numerous marine emblems, 
notably the dolphin-shaped spout, the 
conch-shell finial and two lustrous 
mermaids. 

The workshop or pottery inside 
these premises, shown in the second 
photograph, has been equipped en- 
tirely by George William Senior, after 
whom the shop is suitably named. 
The last of the Leeds potters, he still 
has in his possession a wonderful col- 
lection of Leeds ware. His generous 
gift to this workshop comprises 
potters’ tools and equipment and a 


splendid assortment of moulds, 
of these having first been used 
Hartley and Green ran the 
Pottery in the 1780s. x 
In G. Bernard Hughes’s receni} 
article on Leeds pottery (Septembel) 
11) Slee of Leeds is credited with 
having produced modern examples 
the famous creamware. This attriby 
tion is often made, though erroneous 
according to Mr. Senior, who ass 
me that he and his late father 
the reproductions for Slee in the 
Hunslet (Leeds) pottery, which finally 
closed down in 1950.—G. BERNARD 
Woop, Rawdon, Leeds. 


A CHURCH WITH A 
THATCHED ROOF 


Str,—Readers- may be interested ip) 
the enclosed photograph of the 
Church of St. Agnes, Freshwater, Isle] 
of Wight. It is, to my knowledge, one 
of the very few thatched-roof churches) 
in the country. Unfortunately, like so) 
many of our bigger churches, it is] 
suffering the ravages of the death} 
watch beetle—Maurice A. E. Cain, 
114, George Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight | 


WHY WERE THE STONES 
NOTCHED ? | 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Cross’s| 
letter of November 20, I suggesti 
that the stones were notched when} 
split from the virgin rock, or from a 
larger stone. 

Here in Portugal stone, especially || 
granite, is cut in the following way.|} 
Notches are made at intervals, and) 
iron wedges driven into them by} 
sledge-hammer until the stone splits. | 
The notches remain, showing on either| 
side of the splits —E. T. FLOWER, } 
27, R. Alfonso de Albuquerque, Porto, 
Portugal. 


TOYS FROM VANISHED 
NURSERIES 


S1r,—I was interested to see the photo- | 
graph of the Victorian game Kings and } 
Queens in Bea Howe's article of 
December 11, as I remember amusing | 
myself with one of these games as @ 
small boy. 

It belonged to an aunt and was 
identical with your illustration, but : 
the pieces were cut into simple jig-saw | 
shapes, as in your Jig-saw Puzzle of 
History illustration. It was complete 
with 36 pieces.—R. BROUGHTON, | 
22, Highfield Way, Rickmansworth, 
Hertfordshire. 


SHOP WINDOW REPRESENTING THE LEEDS OLD POTTERY, RECENTLY COMPLETED IN KIRKSTALL ABBEY HOUSE MUSEUM, 


LEEDS. 


(Right) RECONSTRUCTION OF A POTTER’S WORKSHOP AT THE MUSEUM 
See letter: An Old Pottery Recreated 
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Almost Almos: as good? Far better — 


if you late money to the happiness 
it will buy! For the mighty Minor 1000, 


as good with i*s sparkling lines and big-car 


perfor nance, returns more motoring 
pleasure for its cost and upkeep 


as money than any other car in the world! 


In the financial sense, too, your 
i Minor ‘00 is a sounder security. 
1n It’s the most wanted car in its class. 
So, wii\cn you sell, there’ll be more 


' buyei: for it. Hager buyers—willing 
the bank ° to pay a very good price indeed. 


@eeeener... 
youll choos: a MIQ@RRIS 


MINOR 1000 


The world’s biggest small car buy carries a TWELVE MonrTHS’ WARRANTY and is 
backed by B.M.C. Service — the most comprehensive in Europe. 


PRICES FROM £416 (Plus £209.7.0. Purchase Tax) 


MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD, London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Limited, Oxford and at 41-46, Piccadilly, London, be 
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“Bond Street Galleries - 


VALUATIONS FOR .PROBATE : COMMISSIONS EXECUTED + CLEANING, FRAMING AND RESTORING 


Se ees 


An important set of seven Antique Chippendale 
Mahogany Single Chairs of attractive and unusual 
design. Period circa 1745. 


BRIDGE STREET 
A-B-E RD EEN 


Telephone: 24828 Telegrams & Cables ‘“‘Antiques,” Aberdeen 


nad 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


We invite you to offer us paintings of all 
periods and schools, especially examples by 


SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS, P.P.R.A., R.W.S. 


We can offer high prices and an expert 
representative will call by appointment who 
can advise you on all matters in connection 


with paintin gs 


9, New Bond Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 6282/3 « CABLES BONGAL LONDON - TELEGRAMS BONGAL WESDO LONDON 


A very fine Antique Hepplewhite Maho- 
gany Secretaire Chest with original 
bookcase. The latter has a beautifully 
shaped cornice carved with Prince of 
Wales feather motif. Width 52 inches, 
extreme height 7 feet 9 inches. Period 
circa 1785. 


TADWORTH 3060 


REGENCY HOUSE. 


Only 18 miles from Bond Street... Open all day on Saturdays. 


A Regency fitted Dressing Table in faded mahogany with box lid and drawets. 
Extreme height (inc. mirror) 48”. Width (open) 59”. Price £65. Circa 1810. 


REGENCY HOUSE (WALTON) ANTIQUES 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Walton-on-the-Hill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton 
road. Fork right 1 mile beyond Burgh Heath. 
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CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


"NHE year just ended has left its mark on 
some of our toughest match players. 
Neyer have there been such upsets of 

a; never have so many needle matches been 

\ded literally on the last board. 

| In one case team A had reduced a heavy 

‘cit to ten i.m.p., but with only the following 

| d left to play: 


) 
—&Q4 d... 
ee ® ice Oe 
OAQ985 ©J10743 
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| Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
Their East-West pair did their bit in 

om 1, where the bidding went like this: 

uth West North East 


ppade 2Diamonds 4 Spades 5 Diamonds 
ypades Double No bid 6 Diamonds 
uble No bid No bid No bid 


The contract was made, somewhat to East’s 
prise, for a score of 1,090. In order to win 
» match, however, a swing of no fewer than 
00 points was required. 

This fatal last board, like the ones that 
low, came up at 12.30 a.m. or thereabouts, 
er a long. and wearing struggle. Players 
id to lose their keen edge under such con- 
ions, but certain diehards fight off fatigue 
they watch out for a chance to salvage a lost 
ise. Here it was the team A North player 
o saw that unusual tactics were the only hope 
obtaining an unusual result. Asa bounce in 
ides was unlikely to create a swing, he sought 
sonfuse the issue with the following effect: 
wth West North East 
pade 2 Diamonds 3 Clubs (!) 4 Diamonds 
learts 5 Diamonds No bid (!) No bid 


uble No bid 5 Spades No bid 
bid | Double No bid No bid 
bid 


It is plain that South can make 11 tricks 
ie plays the Hearts right, as he may well do 
en East shows up with a Spade void; this 
ids 850 and a swing of 1,940 (ten i.m.p.) 
ich results in a tie and the ordeal of playing 
additional eight boards. But West, wilting 
ler the strain, tried to cash two Clubs at the 
set: thus, after taking a Heart finesse, South 
s able to dispose of dummy’s Diamond and 
make an overtrick. A swing of 2,140 
i.m.p.) was just enough to turn defeat into 
tory for team A, and both sides could go 
ne in a more or less placid frame of mind. 

The situation was similar on the next 
ibit : 
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Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
Team C, North-South in Room 1, were 
ling by seven i.m.p. with only the result of 
» last board to come; to win, therefore, they 
_to engineer a swing of 1,000. The contract 
}a normal Four Hearts. Having ruffed the 
ning Diamond lead, South played the Three 
Spades; East won and returned his Club. 
ing no chances, South went up with the Ace 
_ discarded a Club in dummy on a good 
de; he was about to repeat the process when 
vas pointed out that West had trumped at 
k 4 with the Three of Hearts! As I said, 
hour was late. 
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Time then stood still, with West trying to 
find the courage to lead a low Club; had he done 
so, East could ruff and return a Spade that 
would allow West to make his bare King of 
Hearts, thereby defeating the contract. As it 
was, South was reprieved. West cashed the 
King of Clubs and led another which dummy 
trumped with the Queen of Hearts: as East was 
unable to over-ruff, South felled the King of 
Hearts under his Ace and breathlessly claimed 
his contract. 

That meant 620 to team C, but their East- 
West pair somehow had to score 400-oddin Room 
2. The auction started here with One Spade by 
South, Two Diamonds by West and a double by 
North. From East’s angle this was too good to 
be true. Feeling certain that South would not 
stand the double at the score, he tried a bid of 
Three Clubs that worked like a charm. South 
doubled, and West was sufficiently alert even at 
this late hour to puzzle out the trail. 

One thing was quite clear: East could not 
conceivably have a Club suit that would 
warrant a higher-level rescue. Therefore, he 
must be spoofing in the hope of getting doubled 
in Three Diamonds. But, if West passed at this 
point, his partner’s retreat to Diamonds would 
give the show away; and so, confident that he 
had read the situation coivectly, he came forth 
himself with a bid of Thi North 
doubled again, and everyc 

The play started as f 
Spades; 2, Club from dummy, South winning; 
3, Ace of Hearts; 4, Spade ruffed by West with 
King of Diamonds; 5, King of Clubs; 6, Club 
ruffed in dummy; 7, King of Hearts. North 
eventually made two of his trumps, and the 
contract was brought home for a total gain of 
1,090 (eight i.m.p.) on the board—just enough 
to win the match by a margin of one i.m.p. 

Although a smaller swing was needed on 


Diamonds. 
s passed. 
lows: trick 1, Ace of 
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Country LiFe books to the value 


“Crossword No. 1508 .CountRY FE, 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later 
Wednesday, January 7, 1959. 


Nore.—This competition does 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


f 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
an the first post on the morning of 


1ot apply to the United States. 
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> By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


the next example, the last-board drama was no 


less intense. 
@AK8542 
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Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

Team E were one i.m.p. behind and their 
North-South pair lost 200 after being doubled in 
Four Spades. It was hard to see how their East- 
West pair could score 300-odd in Room 2, but 
the opponents bid as follows: One Heart—One 
Spade; Two Diamonds—Five Diamonds. East 
missed a fine chance when he failed to double, 
and his torpor persisted throughout the play of 
the hand. ~ 

West made the imaginative lead of the 
Eight of Hearts. South won and promptly 
played another high Heart, ruffed by East after 
a Club had been discarded in-‘dummy. West 
had played a second significant Heart, the Ten, 
asking for a Spade return; but East stolidly led 
a Club to his partner’s Ace. The Nine of Hearts 
was ruffed with dummy’s Nine of Diamonds 
and over-ruffed with East’s King. “He must 
lead a Spade now,’ thought West, close to 
breaking point, but the next play was the Ace of 
Diamonds; this put the contract two down, but 
another trick was needed to save the match. 

East, on his own admission, was fingering 
a Club when South made a helpful bid out of 
turn. ‘‘This is a terrible result,” he said to his 
partner. “I had no chance to support Spades.” 


ACROSS 
Fond caress for little William, coo! (4) 
3. It’s true about a misplaced glove in the lec- 
ture (10) 
9. Could be reached in a Communist environ- 
ment (4) 
10. Unwise donations lead to doubts (10) 
12. To be found among the parcels I expect (5) 
13. The dandy peer has lost a part of his side- 
whiskers, how sad! (6) 
15. Play in a rural setting (3) 
18. Excursions that seem to involve false steps (5) 
19. Implying that the umpire’s finger was not 
enough for the dismissed batsman? (9) 
22. Listen again to Sarah when this takes place (9) 
24. The panel’s in confusion when it is an offence 
of this sort (5) 
25. The golfer’s deception? (3) 
26. But in England this Eastern wanderer would 
be collared! (6) 
29. What are those screams from the campus? (5) 
32. The artist might be caught red-handed with 
this (10) 
33. Only a single? What a whopper! (4) 
34. Is a trim pun seen in this code? (10) 
35, There’s something snakish in the way last 
words appear (4) 
DOWN 
. No vegetarians evidently among the warders 
(10) 
. Cupid derides their handiwork (10) 
. On the other hand, dew rises! (9) 
The wave in France is blurred (5) 
‘And fair the feet of thy the spring”’ 
—Swinburne (5) 
. Dramatic joiner comes up for weapons (4) 
. Being up or down (4) 
. Aspire to reach a far country (6) 
. “That I might hear thee call great Caesar 
——’’— Shakespeare (3) ; 
16. No doubt they expect to get blood out of a 
stone (10) 
17. Fences that often go by post (10) 
20. It seems as if the old-time traveller had to 
ring before getting through them (4, 5) 
21. The sailor-man with a look of prominence (6) 
23. “Sour herb of grace’’ (3) 
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27. A frothy novel, no doubt (5) 
28. “Deeper than did ever plummet sound 
Ree eee eta ae ate Te RTE MTR tata c's s s's/eis vif a oeis ols(ais alaie'winlnis'aisiate itn eeeistesiels plell my book’”’—Shakespeare (5) 
30, The end of punctuation? (4) 
SOLUTION TO No. 1507. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 31. My rabbit, says Uncle Remus! (4) 
which appeared in the issue of December 25, will be announced next week. ; : 
ACROSS.—1, Carol-singers; 9, Arboretum; 10, Dirge; The winner of Crossword No. 1506 is 


11, Kindly; 12, Absences; 13, Raving; 15, Precious; 18, Incision; 
19, Puts up; 21, Fireside; 23, Cattle; 26, Anger; 27, Inanimate; 
DOWN.—1, Cracker; 2, Robin; 3, Lord- 
lings; 4, Into; 5, Game-bird; 6, Ridge; 7, Breasts; 8, Gracious; 
14, Vicarage; 16, Causation; 17, Good will; 18, Inflate; 20, 


28, Twelfth Night. 


Present; 22, Straw; 24, Twang; 25, Part. 


Mrs. G. O'Hagan, 
Ivy Bank, 
Budleigh Salterton, 
Jevon. 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A RARE QUEEN ANNE CHEST OF DRAWERS VENEERED IN 

BURR YEW CROSSBANDED WITH WALNUT. THIS CHEST IS 

OF VERY SMALL PROPORTIONS AND A_ BEAUTIFUL 
COLOUR. Circa 1710. 


Measurements:—Width 29 ins. Depth 18 ins. Height 30 ins. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


TESSIERS 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


A GEORGE II WAITER MADE IN LONDON BY PERE PILLEAU IN 1731. 
74” square. Weight 14 ozs. 4 dwts. 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


' Gloucester, 


4959 
NEW BOOKS 


THUMB 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


RINCESS BEATRICE was the 
Piss of a queen and the 

mother of a queen. How many 
of her nieces were queens I have been 
unable to keep count of, for she was 
a Coburg, which is to say that she 
belonged to the greatest king-and- 
queen factory of modern times. 
Mr. David Duff has written her life- 
story: The Shy Princess (Evans, 30s.). 
She was Victoria’s last child, and her 
life bridged two ages. She “was 
born,” Mr. Duff writes, “on the 
14th April, 1857. Sixteen days later 
died her great-aunt Mary, Duchess of 
last surviving child of 


King George III. Thus overlapped 
the paths of two women whose joint 
span. of life covered two centuries less 
a score of years. Men who fought at 
Culloden were alive at that span’s 
beginning, and men were fighting in 
jet aircraft at its close.’’ Princess 
Beatrice died in 1945. 

She married Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, and that makes no easier 
the task of those who would like to 
see her relationships clearly and see 
them whole. “It was a complicated 
and somewhat topsy-turvy genea- 
logical table that was being unfolded 
before the Battenbergs. For example, 
Princess Beatrice’s son Maurice was 
still in his nursery when his mother 
became a great-great-aunt.’’ When 
Coburg marries Battenberg you have 
to watch your step for fear of treading 
on a crown. 

Though Princess Beatrice married 
at last, there was a long doubt 
whether she would marry at all. 
Victoria, the greatest matriarch- 
match-maker of all time, had (she 
hoped) suitably arranged the lives of 
most of her children, but when it 
came to Beatrice she was in no hurry. 
She took to calling the girl Benjamina, 
remembering, no doubt, the little 
Benjamin, biblical and __ beloved. 
Beatrice was only a mite when the 
Prince Consort died, and on that dread 
day the Queen ‘‘tore herself from 
her dead husband’s side and ran to 
the nursery where ‘Baby’ slept. 
Taking Beatrice from the cot, she 
hurried to her own bed and there lay 
sleepless, clasping to her a child, 
wrapped in the night clothes of a 
man who would wear them no more.” 
The pattern was thus set. 


Grey Web of Weeping 

Those who had the care of the 
children “‘received instructions that 
they were to talk often to their 
charges of their ‘adored Papa and 
broken-hearted Mama’.’”’ If she had 
occasion to write to the children she 
signed herself “‘your unhappy Mama.”’ 
The children one by one moved out 
from under this grey web of weeping, 
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THE SHY PRINCESS. 
(Evans, 30s.) 


SAINT-SIMON AT VERSAILLES. 
the French by Lucy Norton : 


(Hamish Hamilton, 30s.) 


THE SNOB SPOTTER’S GUIDE. Edited and Illustrated by 
Philippe Jullian | 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.) 
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but Beatrice was the last to go. HY 
mother was fashioning her into} 
walking-stick on which she could leg! 
The years passed, and the marri¢ 
of her brothers and sisters made || 
so to speak, a multitudinous aunt, | i) 
she did not leave her mother’s <) 
and learned all that was to be kno} 
about unveiling memorials, open} 
bridges and going down coal mi i 

When Louis Napoleon cam: tt 
exile in England together we 
Napoleon III and Eugénie there 4 ; 
talk of Princess Beatrice’s fondn} 
for that young man, but the deyelj) 
ment of such a situation was diffic| 


By David Duff 


Selected and Translated F | , 


for a princess of whom Mr. Duff sa 
that not until she married was s}| 
allowed to be in a room with a ma} 
even one of her brothers, unless i 
attendant was with her. As we kno} i 
Zulu assegais soon put the you}, 
prince out of the running; and jj 
interesting point may as well 
mentioned here: that when at le 
Princess Beatrice did marry, it wi 
in another of these small imperil 
scuffles in Africa that her husbar} 
lost his life. 


Allowed Two Days’ Honeymoge| 


The Princess was 27 when’ 
made the Queen understand that § 
wished to marry Prince Henry } 
Battenberg. A long and dreadfj 
silence followed. For month aft 
month the Queen would not speak ¢ 
her. Necessary communications 
made in writing. She agreed at last- 
on conditions. ‘““The main conditio 
was that the home of Prince 
Beatrice and Prince Henry should | 
the Queen’s home.” They wet 
allowed two days’ honeymoon—i 
the Isle of Wight—and then bega 
for Henry, and continued for Beatrict 
life with Mother. There were eleve 
years of it before the end in Afric 
and the Queen, that hard-headed ol} 
realist who never lacked the sent 
mental phrase, had learned to ca 
Henry ‘“‘a bright sunbeam in m 
Home.” ; 

Among the children Henry le: 
behind him was the girl best know 
as the Princess Ena who marrie 
Alfonso of Spain at the momer 
when the Spanish dynasty was abot 
to crumble. The way the wind we 
blowing was dreadfully clear whe 
a bomb was thrown during th 
wedding procession, killing and woun¢ 
ing men and maiming horses. An 
on that family, as on many other 
descended Victoria’s curse of haem«¢ 
philia. 

I was amused by a _phras 
describing the Battenberg childre 
playing in the Isle of Wight. “The: 
were visits to Bonchurch, so fu 
of memories of Swinburne.” Th 


just after Victoria’s death, so 
Swinburne was hardly yet a 
bry. He hung on till 1909; and 
't, anyway, see young “‘royalties”’ 
‘called upon to admire anything 
he did or stood for. But, if they 
| then Victoria’s hovering ghost 
an d have thought that the obedient 
Je rice had let her down at last. 
| 


_)/AGADE OF VERSAILLES 


|Miss Lucy Norton has selected 
| translated passages from the 
irs of the Duc de Saint-Simon, 
| they are published under the 
Saint-Simon at Versailles 
‘nish Hamilton, 30s.). Miss Nancy 
jord contributes an interesting 
|word, and the whole thing is 
irably useful for those who cannot 
hold of Saint-Simon’s complete 
« and wouldn’t want to wade 
ugh it if they could. 

If Versailles and all that that 
4/d stood for in the hey-day of the 
S| King had not existed, Swift 
yiht well have created it as an 
J)\tration of monarchy gone mad. 
that case, we should have dis- 
» sed it as a sour old misanthrope’s 
»8geration. But here it is, in all 
#) stark insanity, coolly observed 
4 meticulously presented by a man 
5) was himself up to the neck in it 
» had a penetrating eye to see and 
)recise pen to record. Above all 
» igs, he presents himself, as Pepys 
1. Neither of them intended his 
» ting for the public eye, and there- 
+> each wrote frankly. Saint-Simon 
vested the whole set-up, but seeing 
/t it was there and that he was 
' olved in it, he wanted all he could 
) out of it. He does not flatter. 
/; view of the King is put down 
inly. “The King’s intelligence was 
(ow the average, but was very 
able of improvement. God 
lowed him with all the makings of 
/food and perhaps even of a fairly 
tat King,’ but he had _ scarcely 
en taught to read and write ‘“‘and 
nained so ignorant that he learned 
thing of historical events nor the 
tts about fortunes, careers, rank, or 
vs.” He feared both noble birth 
d intelligence. ‘‘Falseness, servility, 
miring glances, combined with a 
pendent and cringing attitude, 
ove all, an appearance of being 
thing without him, were the only 
eans of pleasing him.’’ No man’s 
inion need be accepted uncon- 
tionally, but, for what it is worth, 
at is Saint-Simon’s view of the 
onarch he served in this way with 
e best of them. 


Louis XIV’s ‘I Will See” 


One hears a lot of Louis’s accessi- 

lity, of his being available to all, even 
e meanest. He appeared, as Miss 
itford reminds us, ‘‘at certain hours 
th a clocklike regularity, and 
yone could present a petition... . 
) each one he made the same reply: 
will see,’ and he always did see. 
me was ever ignored or forgotten.”’ 
int-Simon sees it in another light, 
little but a clever dodge. Except 
ra very few, there was no access to 
e King except in this public and 
rambulatory moment. “Any mat- 
s whatsoever had to be explained 
him in a very few words, very 
‘kwardly, and always within hearing 
nge of his entourage, or, if one 
ew him well, one might whisper 
-0 his wig, which was scarcely more 
ovenient. His almost invariable 
Swer was Je verrai, very useful no 
ubt as a means of gaining time, 
t often bringing little comfort.” 

The whole object of Versailles, 
int-Simon says, was to turn men 


‘into 
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ruined wasters—‘‘deliberately 
and successfully to impoverish every- 
body, for he made luxury meritorious 
in all men, and in some a necessity, so 
that gradually the entire court became 
dependent upon his favours for their 
very subsistence.”’ The King was 
“dreaded by his family even more 
than by his subjects, if that were 
possible.” 

Saint-Simon is always superbly 
readable. Whether he is giving us a 
few anecdotes about Le Notre or 
mysterious robberies in the palace, or 
whether he is painting a full-scale 
picture like that of the death of 
Monseigneur or the confabulations 
that followed the death of the King, 
he holds the interest unfailingly. He 
loves being, if one may so put it, 
aware of himself. ‘“‘A hundred times 
during the session I annihilated him 
with a long and withering look 
Mockery, scorn, contempt, triumph 
darted from my eyes into the very 
marrow of his bones.’’ Saint-Simon’s 
title could have been The King and I. 
He had no doubt who was the better 
man. 


INTERNATIONAL SNOBBERY 


The Snob Spotter’s Guide, edited 
and illustrated by Philippe Jullian 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.), is 
appropriately next on the list, and, 
though snobs and snobbery are now 
(to me) an old enough subject to be 
a little boring, I must say some fine 
readable bits have here been gathered 
together from a wide international 
area. Certainly a book to have and 
enjoy. It also gives me occasion to 
ask how much longer writers are going 
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to write about something “‘centring 
round”’ something else. One finds the 
expression several times every week, 
and I raise the question because here 
we have so purist a writer as Sir 
Harold Nicolson saying “French snob- 
bishness to-day centres round wealth”’ 
and so forth. Surely a centre is fixed 
and immovable. What goes round it 
is a circumference. Shouldn’t one 


say ‘“‘ French snobbishness centres 
upon ...”’ or “French snobbishness 
moves round the centre of . . .””? 


Or am I being a language snob of the 
first water? Whether I am or not, 
one does not centre round the mul- 
berry bush. One just goes round it. 


. 4 
FOR GARDENER AND 
BOTANIST 


HE undoubted fascination of 
dwarf trees is exploited by Anne 
Ashberry in Miniature Trees and 


Shrubs (Kaye, 25s.). This is emphatic- 
ally not a book about bonsai, or 
dwarfing trees, but—with photo- 
graphs and line drawings, each plant 
being illustrated (not always very 


clearly)—describes some 50 conifers 
and 60 shrubs, including miniature 
roses, so slow growing as to be suitable 
for rock and miniature gardens. 

The imposing volume A Revision 
of the Genus Camellia, by J. Robert 
Sealy of Kew (Royal Horticultural 
Society, 63s.), is really only for the 
botanist. It is freely illustrated, but 
with rather heavy line drawings, with 
only a coloured frontispiece to remind 
one of the beauties of these flowers as 
against their taxonomic variations. It 
is interesting to note that its produc- 
tion was undertaken in view of the 
needs of botanists in the tea industry. 

The International Rhododendron 
Register, by Dr. H. R. Fletcher (Royal 
Horticultural Society, 25s.), is simi- 
larly an expert’s book. It is, in fact, a 
monumental check list of named 
varieties of rhododendron and azalea, 
with their class, parentage, originator, 
date of introduction and colouring. 
There are, at a rough estimate, 9,000 
varieties listed. A.J .H. 
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80 pleased 
| bought 
llealth Master 


When Jane 


we recovering 
from her long 
itr , my Doctor 
Prescribed ultra- 
vic treatment 
to ist In Overcoming certain deficiency 
co sions and recommended ‘Health 
M-ster’ for its high quality. | am more 


than satisfied with the results.’” 
Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


59/6 to £25, from leading Chemists and 
=lectrical Stores. Write for brochure B. 


2 Lealth WeKaster 


The 
GOOD HEALTH LAMP 


BARBER 


ELECTRICAL SERVICES LTD. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


i * FOR BOOKS* 


» That’s what I call quick 


ervice—I telephoned Foyles 
1t 10 asm. and the book, 
lthough it was out-of 
wrint, reached me by next 
norning’s post. e 

—A Customer's Letter 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, | 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ¥e Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


See 
my Choodler 


‘Frivolity’ 


Baby Pants 


Gay is the word for these 
Choodler frivolities, 
charming for parties and 
special occasions. Of 
BV plastic covered with 
30 denier nylon locknit, 
trimmed and tiered with 
nylon lace they wash like 
new. Three sizes, medium 
and large 13/11; extra 
large 15/6; other 
Choodler styles from 2/9. 


William H, Storey & Co. Ltd - Comberton - Cambs. 


ation. 
white, 


5 = note of 2 
witha distinctive ok hwhite, mink] 


Navy/ white, charcoal/white, 


V: m.-+* 
anthracite, olive/ereait sizes post free 


Huppert 


W.l 
GENT STREET, 
. Ree ccadilly Circus) 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


A GOOD YEAR FO] 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


PINDLATER. MACKIE. 
LONDON Wt ST) 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


9/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 36/- 


A] Swimming Pool ? 


1959. 


FARM 


“4S might be supposed, a year 
A throughout the early months 
of which a _ rigorous credit 
squeeze was in operation, and during 
the course of which the Bank Rate 
was at one time 7 per cent. and has 
since been reduced to 4 per cent., has 
presented its problems in the property 
market.’”’ The above quotation is 
taken from a review of 1958 by Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner, 
a firm of estate agents whose activities 
range from the buying and selling of 
houses and flats to the management of 
large agricultural properties. But the 
writer goes on to say that, in spite of 
these complications, the year has been 
an interesting one, and that, on 
balance, a considerable volume of 
business has been transacted. 


Poor Prices for Timber 


HERE are those who maintain 

that the property of farmers is on 
the wane, and there is no doubt that 
it is not as easy to make large sums of 
money from the land as it was three or 
four years ago. But the report stated 
that there has been a good market for 
agricultural properties of all sizes, 
from the single farm with) vacant 
possession to large estates*of several 
thousands of acres with many farms 
let to tenants. Indeed, when such 
properties have been advertised for 
auction, they have often been sold by 
private treaty before the auction date, 
and where they have come under the 
hammer they have sold readily, often 
at figures that have exceeded expec- 
tations. Trustees have been ready 
buyers, and, where tenants have been 
given an opportunity to purchase their 
holdings, they have shown them- 
selves as anxious to buy. In particular, 
there is a shortage of high-class agri- 
cultural land for investment, with the 
result that prices for this type of 
property are hardening. On the other 
hand, it has been difficult to obtain a 
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maisonettes has continued on | 
increasing scale, with the result {j 
such houses are in short supply, will 
tendency to command higher Pail 
though increased building costs 
to some extent, checked this typi 
development. | 
With regard to the smaller t 
houses, it has been Messrs. Strutt |} 
Parker, Lofts and Warner’s experie| 
that, whereas the multi-storey 7 
dence has only a limited market, | 
low-built type is in strong demand} 
also are mews cottages, whet) 
modernised or not, though in * 
second instance mostly for the purp} 
of conversion. | 


READY BUYER 


N their review Messrs. Strutt ¢ 
Parker, Lofts and Warner 
that the market for country houses }) 
been rejuvenated by the easing of fini} 
cial restrictions in the second half} 
the year, and that it had been possi} 
to find buyers for a number of hou 
where sales had for a long time hy) 
fire. ‘ 

And included among the sa 
negotiated recently by the firm are thi} 
of The Abbey, Coggeshall, near Braj 
tree. Essex, an Elizabethan house bi 
on the site of a Cistercian foundati) 
which was sold, in conjunction w) 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson, togetl 
with a farm of just over 100 acr 
Denton Lodge, a Georgian house st 
ing in 20 acres overlooking the v 
of the River Waveney betw 
Harleston and Bungay on the bord 
of Norfolk and Suffolk; and Soul 
Court, described as a house of char: 
ter, which lies close to the Buckingha! 
shire border in a district noted 
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\ 


\ 
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hunting. i 

With Messrs. Hughes a 
Wilbraham, of Plymouth, the abo 
named firm are offering Holmedoy 


FOR 
EXHILARATING RELAXATION 


Wry nol 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


satisfactory return for timber. 


Using Bank Rate to Advantage 
LUCTUATIONS of the Bank Rate 


Details from 


WORK CAN BE 


SHORT NOTICE 


Expert judgement confirms that 


COPE 


Hen Batteries are 


the best investment 


They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 


We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


COPE & COPE LTD. 


Vastern 


‘have probably influenced the 
market for urban property more than 
they have that for agricultural land, 
and Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts 
and Warner have found that both 
sellers and buyers have shown a 
natural tendency to apply these 
changes to their advantage when 
negotiating. “It would seem,” says 
the report, “‘that the effect of a 3 per 
cent. difference in the year has caused 
a difference of from }$ per cent. to 
2} per cent. in the rate at which income 
from an investment property was 
rated over the course of the year.’ 
And it emphasises that new office and 
shop properties in the best positions 
continue to attract institutional buyers 
and are increasingly difficult to find. 


Rents Too High in City? 


HE demand for urban sites that 

are ripe for development remains 
keen, but the report says that it is a 
matter for reflection whether all the 
new office accommodation becoming 
available will continue to find a 
good supply of tenants willing to pay 
the rents now being obtained in the 
City and West End of London. But 
for the present, at any rate, the 
tendency is for rents in these districts 
to rise, leaving a substantial margin of 
profit for the developer. Towards the 
end of the year, when restrictions on 
credit were eased, the “‘sale and lease- 
back’’ type of transaction became 
slightly more popular, but even so the 
opinion is that institutional buyers are 
not carrying out this type of trans- 
action to the extent that they were 
before the introduction of the credit 
squeeze. 


a property of 340 acres at Monk O) 
hampton, Devon, belonging to A 
Commodore Smyth-Osbourne, a f 
ture of which is high-class trout fishi 
in the River Okement. 


SURREY ESTATE SOLD 


HE number of large agricultu 

estates that remain intact in ]} 
vate ownership in West Surrey <¢ 
almost be counted on the fingers of ¢ 
hand, and one of them, the Wé: 
borough Manor estate of 1,263 acz 
changed hands the other day 
private treaty. The property, wh 
includes a country club, a home fa 
of about 650 acres with 12 cottag 
another farm of just over 300 acti 
and roughly 250 acres of sport 
woodland, had belonged to the Perk 
family since 1919 and has been bou; 
by a neighbouring landowner. Mes: 
George Trollope and Sons were 
charge of the sale. ~ 

Two agricultural properties ¢ 
posed of recently by Messrs. Knig 
Frank and Rutley and co-agents | 
Spexhall Hall Farm, Suffolk, and W 
End Farm, Steeple Claydon, Bucki 
hamshire. Spexhall Farm, which 4 
sold in conjunction with Messrs. R. 
Sprake, on behalf of a client who i 
member of a geological survey party 
South America, extends to 191 ac 


and includes a moated house, 
modern cowhouse and also t 
cottages. 


West End, the property of | 
Aidan Crawley, sold in conjunct 
with Messrs. George Wigley and Sc 
is a white house on the edge of Stee 
Claydon village with 136 acres < 
buildings adapted for pig breeding. 

PROCURATOR 


MING NOTES 


| zenerally agreed that there has 
}n an improvement in the 
lity of British bacon. Breed- 
\iders and curers are doing a 
job than they did. This being 
» e local branches of the N.F.U. 
| lividual pig breeders have been 
that all British bacon should be 
‘Las such and advertised to win 
recognition from the housewife. 
{ g Industry Development Auth- 
1 its first annual report takes a 
isline. “After the most careful 
/t,” the report says, ‘we do not 
jr that it would be in the in- 
/ of the industry to mark the 
joutput, irrespective of quality, 
|to indicate that the bacon is of 
| origin.” The Authority fav- 
, marking system that would 
‘te a standard of quality, but it 
|: some time before this can be 
ished and effectively adminis- 


jhose who studied the bacon 
5 at the London Dairy Show 
‘ecognise that there is still a wide 
‘in type, even when the bacon 
from skilled producers who 
‘their business and are aiming at 
leal. If all British bacon were 
td in the shops, this would harm 
ist. But let me add the hope that 
mphasis will not be applied too 
sly on the lean in bacon. No one 
| excessive back fat, but there 
to bea fair admixture of fat with 
to get a rasher that will cook 
ttively and taste well. The British 
a Curers’ Federation and P.I.D.A 
ow to discuss plans for marking 
1. The first move may be a mark 
ng to the standard of cure, so that 
distributors can recommend 
cular bacon with confidence. 


Bred by A.I. 


iE Pig Industry Development 
uthority promises to initiate 
q on an artificial insemination 
se in pig breeding. An expert 
yy here and overseas has been 
- and, if the technique can be 
» more reliable, this promises an 
rable new means in meeting the 
; of the small pig-keeper. The 
with two or three sows does not 
to keep a boar any more than the 
with two or three cows now needs 
ep a bull. There is no doubt that 
has helped to improve breeding 
ilk production by spreading well- 
Strains through the national herd 
w cost, and no doubt in time the 
can be done with pigs. All users 
¥s share a common requirement of 
ulth of lean meat of good quality. 
ll want to have the opportunity 
eed strains that can be raised and 
ned most economically. On this 
basic information is needed, and 
P.I.D.A. adds its voice to those 
ig the Government to set up a 
research institute. 


mium for Hill Wool 


-L wool producers now have an 
opportunity to decide by ballot 
her the special premiums, which 
3ritish Wool Marketing Board has 

paying on wool from the hill 
s, should be continued. The ballot 
rs are being posted to flock 
ers and they are due for return to 
Board by January 13. Those who 
hill sheep like the Black Face or 
sh Mountain have been getting an 
1 3d. a Ib. beyond the commercial 
e of their wool, because it has been 
‘ight to give them this encourage- 
t, as they provide the basic 
ding stock for so many of our 
and flocks. Sheep men as a whole 
» been doing well in recent years, 

total numbers have been in- 
sing. Probably the pace of expan- 
will slow down and, with the 


ee a eee fk 


(ARKING BRITISH 
BACON 


market price of wool at a much lower 
level now, flock masters generally may 
feel that the premium on hill wool is 
not justified as a permanent feature. 
The Board, which has thought long 
about this question, has produced a 
“phasing out’’ proposal that the hill- 
wool premium should be 2d. a lb. in 
1959-60, 1d. a lb. in 1960-61 and 
nothing thereafter. The alternatives 
are that the Board should pay 3d. for 
the next two years, or nothing after 
the present season. 


Work Study on the Farm 


HERE is nothing mysterious or 

difficult about work study. It is 
merely the organised application of 
common sense to the plan of work, and 
the turning of haphazard ways of 
doing jobs into orderly routines. This 
is the disarming foreword which Sir 
Richard Haddon writes to a useful 
little book, Farm Work Study (Farmer 
and Stock- Breeder, 8s. 6d.). The author, 
Mr. Nigel Harvey, has had experience 
in the United States as well as here, 
where his concern has been the lay-out 
of farms to save unnecessary labour. 
Anybody who has worked on a farm 
knows how easy it is to go on doing 
the job as it has always’ been done 
—to go on walking round a wall 
instead of making a door through it; 
to go on carrying water instead of 
adding another 30 ft. of piping to a 
water scheme. Mr. Nigel Harvey 
imvites us to take work study seriously 
as a means of examining routines 
developed by habit, faulty decisions or 
incenvenient environment. It can 
suggest better methods of work and 
better lay-outs. It is not enough to 
pick on one sector of the farming 
business—say the pig unit—because it 
is not paying as well as it should, and 
decide to apply work study to that. 
There may well be scope for reducing 
work in the piggery by one hour a day, 
but first of all an analysis of the 
general management of the farm is 
called for. It might show that the real 
need is for more pigs, or fewer pigs, or 
no pigs at all. 


More with Less Effort 


CRITICISM of work study which 

I met the other day came from a 
trade union leader, who declared that 
the purpose seemed to be to reduce 
farm staffs still further and get still 
more work and profit from each man 
employed. To some extent this is true 
when work study is applied to any 
business. As the wage level rises and 
men expect to be able to earn better 
money, the full use of their skill and 
capacity must be developed; otherwise 
the business will not progress and 
provide a proper return for all engaged 
in it. So Mr. Nigel Harvey in this 
book is right to urge farmers to start 
by explaining to everybody on the 
farm what it is proposed to do and 
why. He says that you should make 
it clear to your men that work study is 
not a way of speeding them up and 
making them work harder. It is a way 
of achieving more with less effort. 


Ministry Books Classified 


T is useful to have a classified list 

of the farming books in the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s library. 
There are 2,000 titles in Books on 
Agriculture and Horticulture (Sta- 
tionery Office, 5s. 6d.), and a list of 
the Ministry’s bulletins and farming 
leaflets, which often succeed in putting 
into simple language the findings of 
research in a way which is useful to 
the farmer. The Ministry provides a 
wealth of technical advice in these 
leaflets, which can be got from No. 3, 
Whiteball Place, London, S.W.1. 


CINCINNATUS. 
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THE TOMMYTRUCK takes 
them all in its stride .. . 


in six wheelbarrows or..? 


in ON€ TOMMYTRUCK| ,, 


The Tommytruck is the versatile farm and 
garden carrier—with its watertight container it 
wil! carry liquids or solids, granulated or shredded. 
Remove the container and carry 
anything big from bags to bricks. It’s 
easy to wheel and won't tip over. 
There are thousands in use all over 
world doing all sorts of varied 


Price complete on cushion 
tyres ... els) On 0 
Pneumatic tyres available at 


From your usual small extra charge. 


dealer or 
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Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost 


EDWARD THOMAS & co. (oswestRY) LTD.) FERNDEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 


THE CROSS 
Te/.: Oswestry 1071/2/3. 


OSWESTRY 
Established 1865 


GODALMING, SURREY 224473 @'tines) 


= 


The “DELTA” 
Interwoven 
Fencing Panel 


made in standard widths 
of 6 ft. 


Awarded 1st Class Certificate 
at The Lincolnshire Agricul- 
tural Show 1958 


MANUFACTURED ONLY FROM BEST QUALITY SEASONED HARDWOOD. 


Rebated Framework 2” x 14”, Slats 3” x 2” and Cappings 34” 1’. 


Supplied in the following heights:— 
4 ft. 5 ft. 


SNe 6 ft. 
23/- 27/- 31/- 35/- each 
3” x 3” Oak Posts with Cappings:— 
4 ft. 6 in. S ft. 6 in. ft. 6 in. 7 ft. 6 in. 
3/9 4/6 5/6 6/3 each 
All Carriage Paid. 
A. J. PLEDGER & CO., LTD. 
TIMBER MERCHANTS STAMFORD LINCS 


CAN REPAIR 
FENCE POSTS 


AND RUSTIC FENCING 

WITHOUT DIGGING 
OR DISTURBING FLOWERBEDS 
—SO EASY, SO SPEEDY 


WITH 
A 


just hammer the VIXPLINT 
into the ground and nail the 
fractured fencing post to it. 
Length 3 ft. 3 in. of strong steel, 
bituminous coated, special 
nails included, 

CASH Price 25/- 
45/- dozen. plus 
carriage. Post to:— 


VICKERMAN AGENCY 
Cromwell Works, Dept. C.L.. 
Merton Lane, Sheffield. 9 


WATER BUTTS_ WITH 
LIDS (Seasoned Hardwood) 
25gin. 80gln. 80/4 
40gIn. 100gIn. 64/7 
50gIn. 110gin. 90/10 
60gIn. 
65gin 
Carr. Paid England and Wales 
Also Tubs, Ladders & Fencing 
Write or Phone: FOOtscray 6042 
D. Thomas of Bexley, Ltd., 
Bexley, Kent. 


half dozen 
3/6 part 


Garden Ornaments 
= 
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An Illustrated Booklet of Sundials, Bird 
Baths, Fountain Figures, sent Post Free. 


SANDERS & CO. 
367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
‘phone EUSTON 2938 


TRANSPARENT- WATERPROOF- MOTHPROOF 


POLYTHENE [ipeeees 
SHEETING BAGS with 


FOR GARDEN - HOME - FACTORY Seer sO spent 


Ideal for Clothing and Bedding Storage, Machine 
Covers, Book Covers, Easy to make Greenhouses, 
Garden Frames, Cloches, etc. 


Prices per : 
lineal yard Standard Superior Heavy 
48 inches wide 81d. 11d. 2/4 
72 inches wide 1/1 1/5 3/6 
144 inches wide 2/2 3/- 7/- 
POLYTHENE GIANT 
STORAGE BAGS POLYTHENE BAGS 
Inches each 10 Inches each 
24x30 9d. 7/- | 29x72 rs 2/6 
24x 48 1/- 9/- 36x60 eee 3/- 
24x72 1/9 14/6 48x80 355 ah. 
POLYTHENE por et pet: 
FOOD BAGS cay 
Inches 10 100 


6x 8 7d. 6/- 
Oxia 1017 
10x1 7 
12x15 1/10  17/- || Post: Up to 5/- 5d., 10/- 
13x20 2/9 25/- | 11d., over 10/- 1/4. 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL 161) 29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 
ED 


AUCTIONS 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for Silver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Paintings. 
Terms and sample catalogue on request—we 
can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


A PORTRAIT OF YOUR CHILD: oils; pastels. 
Well-known specialist.—Box 2035. 


A VACANT POSITION on a plate of cold 
meats should always be filled with Rayner’s 
Mango Chutney. 


CTIVE IN PEACE—as in war. The 

British Red Cross Society earnestly appeals 
for help by legacy. Write for informative 
leaflet ‘‘18 Vital Peace-time Activities,” 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.11. 


NGELE DELANGHE, Haute Couture. *** 


Boutique & Millinery, 22, Bruton Place, 
W.1. May. 1680. 


NGRY YOUNG MEN RAVE about Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 


TRADE ENQUIRIES 
ELMBRIDGE 0874 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 1, l¥o¥9 


OIL-FIRING 


e What it is 
2 What it does 
e What it costs 


Send for copy of this 
colour folder now. 
NU-WAY 
HEATING PLANTS LTD. 
(BoxA195), Droitwich 


Nuaway 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
51 New Bond Street (MAY. 5473) 


announce an important 


WINTER SALE 


of Fashionwear and Accessories, Lingerie, 
Baby Linen, Household Linen and Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs. 


Commencing Monday, JAN. 5th. 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount: 24° for 6 and 5°% for 13 insertions. 

Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


@ All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 
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PERSONAL—contd. 


IRE A £1,500 CAMERA FOR ONLY £5. 
All other types of Photographic equipment 
available. 
H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25/27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9935. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


IGHLY RESPECTED GARDENER, aged 76, 

can no longer work; lost promised pension 
owing to employer’s sudden death. Cannot 
afford coal and extra comforts without our help 
(Case 71). This is only one of many cases of 
retired gardeners in straitened circumstances. 
Please help us to carry on this work by sending 
a donation to The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution, 92, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


ANE AYTON, LTD., 112, Piccadilly (Park 

Lane Hotel)—FURS! Remodelling. New and 
near new furs. Export. Customers’ own furs 
accepted for resale. Owned and run by Jane 
Ayton personally.—Tel.: GRO. 5098. 


BLIGED dispose gorgeous Wild Canadian 
Mink coat, £295. Silver Blue Mink Stole, 
£120.— Box 1414. 


Ou PAINTINGS wanted for all periods. Single 
pictures or collections—COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Phone 66537. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 175/-! Post 1/6. Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Ladies’, 34-42 
bust, men, 34-48—Patts. from AUSTIN 
SMITH, 36, Berkeley St., London, W.1 


PN PoROSGS ROADS (‘How to Find Us’’) 
maps prepared.—A, F YFFE, Map Compiler, 
Bourne Chambers, St. Peter’s Road, Bourne- 
mouth 5226. 


RMY & NAVY STORES, experienced and 

reliable buyers of Old Gold, Silver and 
Jewellery. Send registered post, or call Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. (Victoria 1234.) 


RIGBY & PELLER, 12, South Molton Street, 
W.1. Mayfair 6708. 
By Appointment to H.M. The Queen, 
Corsetiére. 
Smart beachware and swimsuits. 


ICTORIAN FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS 


WANTED.—P. & B, DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 


AG London Exhibitor paints portraits 
from life and photos. Reasonable fees.— 
ANTHONY HARPER, 65, Tranquil Vale, S.E.3. 


GS ATAPADS”’ keep pot plants moist, holi- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
5 for 10/-, 11 for 20/--—HARRODS, Hort. Dept. 


RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS.—Earn 
at home, designing machine-printed Tex- 
tiles. A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade, we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to ‘‘C.L.’’ TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow 
| Re PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiaries of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump), Kitt’s Green, Birm- 
ingham, 23, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 
selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years, which even in- 
cludes accidental damage; also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


HINCHILLA BREEDING for profit. Send 
2/6 p.o. for brochure to Dept. ‘‘C,’’ Vera 
Road, London, S.W.6. 
AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
leg measurements. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
to: L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
BRIGHTON. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


BILL’S SHETLAND WOOL, sleeveless 
* Slipovers for men. Fawn; grey; lovat; 
navy, yellow. Sizes 38 in, to 46 in. Price 45/- 
(posting and packing, 1/6 extra). Let our cata- 
logue start your New Year shopping. It includes 
Shetland, Alpaca, Brushed Wool and Cashmere 
knitwear for ladies and men; pure wool rugs 
and scarves; an interesting selection of socks 
and ties; and typical examples of our famous 
tweeds and homespuns.—W, BILL, LTD., 93, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1.—specialists in 
fine tweeds and knitwear since 1846. 


were are the best tailors in London?—Try 
POPE & BRADLEY, 35, Dover Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 5886. 


OODWORM eradicated permanently by 
ONE application of “WYKAMOL,”’ Obtain- 

able through Boots or from Richardson & Star- 
ling, Limited (Dept. C), Winchester. Write for 
advice on any problem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. 


5 00 EDITORS ARE WAITING TO PAY 
’ YOU for short stories and articles. 
Why not earn yourself an extra income? Writing 
is satisfying. Let us show you how to make it 
pay. Guaranteed coaching offered by our special 
No Sales—No Fee plan. Send for free details and 
sample lesson.—THE PREMIER SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, LTD. (Dept. 96), 53, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT 


IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

antique Silver and Plate, urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers. are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. 


TREE MAP of London Art Galleries. Send 

2d. stamp.—ART NEWS & REVIEW, 87, 
Regent St., W.1. 

UR COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 

fair offers. Inquiries invited —D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., N.W.1. 

AVE YOU HEARD OF RECORD 

SERVICES? The only service which sup- 
plies a monthly critical bulletin of best recent 
gramophone record issues, together with all 
records you select from any current catalogue, 
by return of post——RECORD SERVICES, 82, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


EQUIRED: PART-TIME SECRETARY for 
important Farm in Wiltshire, excellent 
small house available, suit retired person. Apply: 
Edward Lousley, Phoenix House, Cirencester. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 


OGUE, BRITAIN’S LARGEST BUYERS, 

purchase model Day Gowns, Suits and 
Coats slightly worn only. Also Hats, Lingerie, 
Parcels by post for cash offer.—59, Kensington 
Church Street, W.8. WES. 1607. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SHLEY COLLEGE offers English for 
foreigners. Classes at all levels. Prepara- 
tion for Cambridge exams.—8, Gerrard St., 
London, W.1. GER. 8782. 
(CO es ENTRANCE FAILURE. What next? 
St. Michael’s School, Ingoldisthorpe, Nor- 
folk, offers G.C.E. all levels, keen games, and 
disciplined life; individual teaching for the late 
developers; three yacancies for January.—Tel. 
Heacham 268. 
Daves: LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 
W.11. Individual tuition for examinations Ser- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships, 1st M.B. 
General Certificateat alllevels. Tel. PAR. 7437. 
ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, WENDOVER, 
BUCKS. Independent boarding school, 
recognised Min. of Education. Girls 5-18 years 
prepared for G.C.E. and other exams. Girls 
run their own farm. Fees £65 per term. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES: French, Spanish; 
Italian taught by native teachers. Classes 
and private lessons. Phone ASHLEY COLLEGE, 
GER. 8782. 
ERMAN LANGUAGE and literature; all 
levels, Classes and private lessons by 
native German teachers—ASHLEY COLLEGE. 
Phone GERard 8782. 
NSURANCE OF SCHOOL FEES. A great many 
parents have provided that, in the event of 
their death, their children’s education shall be 
secure. If you would like to do so too, please ask 
for particulars. The cost is very moderate.— 
GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 68, King 
William Street, London, E.C.4. (Tel.: MINcing 
Lane 2555. Ext. 122.) 
A CHATELAINIE. Est. 1880. Finishing 
school for girls. French, languages, domes- 
tic science, and secretarial courses. Also G.C.E. 
preparation. Optional winter and summer at 
mt. resort (Gstaad). Tours of Italy and France. 


—DR. A. JOBIN, Principal, St. Blaise, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
EARN HAIRDRESSING for successful 


career. Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 4, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 


ET COOKS SCHOLASTIC SERVICE help 


you decide upon the educational programme 
of your son or daughter. Expert assistance and 
personal advice is available concerning Day 
and Boarding Schools, ‘Secretarial, Domestic 
Science, Tutorials and all specialised study in 
this country or abroad. Call, or send details of 
your special requirements——THOS. COOK & 
SON., LTD. Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
(GROsvenor 4000.) 
{pens DEAF CHILDREN (resident) pri- 
vately taught by qualified teacher.—MRS. 
ETHEL M. BULLOCK, 224, Tilehurst Road, 
Reading. Phone 52684. 
ERCHANT NAVY WIRELESS SCHOOL, 
Overseas House, Brook’s Bar, Manchester 19. 
ISS CATHERINE JUDSON’S SECRE- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 21, Collingham Road, 
S.W.5 (FRObisher 2012). Complete secretarial 
training including foreign languages and 
foreign shorthand or journalism and book- 
keeping. Miss Kerr-Sander’s Appointments 
Department remains at this address. 
GS PCRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 
SPasnORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: H. L, Allsopp, O.B.E., TT.D., 
M.A. (Cantab.). Individual and group tuition 
G.C.E., College entrance, etc.—10, Phillimore 
Gardens, Kensington, W.8. Tel.: WES. 5799. 
ST. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for univer- 
sity graduates. Day and resident students. 
English courses for foreign students. Next 
courses start 6th January and 7th April, 1959. 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 
qpee TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
59/62, South Molton Street, W.1. MAYfair 
5306-8. Early application for vacancies is 
essential. 
Tp EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, LTD. New term dates: Jan, 21, 
1959—April 3, 1959; May 6, 1959—July 17, 1959; 
Sept. 30, 1959—Dec. 11, 1959. All subjects of 
Domestic Economy taught. Day and residential 
pupils. Certificate granted —PRINCIPAL, Miss 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, 


Edinburgh 
College of Domestic Science, CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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This exceptional pack is prepared 
Messrs. Reymersholm’s, Sweden’ 
packers of delicious foods, especially 
of Worcester, and cannot be obt: 
country other than from ourselves. E 
is wrapped in an attractive four-colour oj 
contains a 4 0z. tin Mussels in Butter 
tin Selected Peeled Shrimps, 3} oz. ti 
Eel Fillets, 2 x 3} oz. tin Sliced Smo! 
34 oz. tin Herring Fillets in Dill, 2 
tubes Crown Mayonnaise, 1% oz. tul 
radish Paste, 2 x 3} oz. tubes Smoke 
Mayonnaise, and ‘a beautifully illustra 
leaflet giving hints for the preparat 
Smorrebrods. Toasted Open Sand 
Canapes. Sent for only £2, post p: 
2 cartons £3.17.6. | 


HUNGARIAN HIGHLIGHT; 


The fine foods in this carton are prep 
Hungary from the original recipes and 
obtained from any other mail order ho 
will appeal to all lovers of Continental 
very best. Each carton contains 1 x 1 
“Bakony”’ style Pork Cutlets, ““Caikos” s 
Ragout, Veal Fillet with Mushrooms, V. 
with Paprika, Beef with Letcho, Tend 
Budapest, Filled Cabbages a la Kolozs: 
sylvanian Goulash, Stewpot Gulash and 
liver with Risotto. The carton of 10 tins 
£3.7.6 post paid, c.w.o. 2 cartons £6.12 


Gray’ 5 DEPT. C.L., | 


GREEN HILL, WORC! 


i 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


ALFRED BROD GALLERY ~ 

36, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, Lond 

EXHIBITION OF RECENT ACQU 
JAN. 3rd—JAN. 24th 


NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELP] 
“Meubles Frang¢ais,’’ 4, Sloane St., § 


NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclu 

of fine. 18th-century and rep: 
carved wood and marble chimney pi 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled } 
for sale, also interested in purchasin 
CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, Nort! 
Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1375, 


RMOUR WANTED, complete or | 
quarter. Must be genuine and more g 
homogeneous, Reply Box 2043. 


G@ors AND MEDALS bought and sold; 
prices paid, especially for collections ai 
Cat. of English Coins 9/3. Bulletins 6d- 
SEABY,LTD., 65, Gt. PortlandSt., London, ¥ 


Gots: Costa Rican Gold and Silver pi 
1900 wanted.—Write Box 2020. 


PORE VICTORIANA. We specialise in’ the 

decorative and collectable pieces of 
century English and Chinese furniture, bi 
brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace, ete 
tapestries and ornamental garden furnitt 
QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ou 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Phone Ousden 
On road B1063. Open on Sundays. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a 

collection for sale and are always inte 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, | 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron 
etc.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, 
End Road, Fulham, S.W.6, Tel.: FUL. 


Ses TEA and Coffee Services, 
Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of A 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. GARRARD & 
LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly 
ested to purchase, and offer the best p 
prices. Send pieces to 112, Regent Sti 
London, W.1, or ring REGent 3021, and ar 
for an experienced valuer to call. Personal ¥ 
are welcomed to London showrooms. 


WV ANTED. Early Victorian Valentines, 
ally used, also pictorial note-pap 
STAFF, West Bay, Bridport. ; 


RESTORATIONS | 


HINA REPAIRS AND FINE ART RESTOR 
TIONS.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shep 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585; 


OwN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets r@ 
vated in any material. Also restora’ 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descripti 
in any material. aw Ge 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 


ESTORATION AND CONSERVATIO) 
the antique—bronze, ceramics, ena! 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pea 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte 
London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 7 


WANTED 


NTIQUE “‘COLTS” revolver and a paif 
old pistols wanted—preferably in wo 


cases. Also a Flintlock sporting gun.—J 
KESTERTON, Townsend St., Cheltenh 
Phone 5882. q 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


OOKBINDING. Let the monks of 
borough Abbey undertake yours. Mag 
and books of all kinds rebound and renoyal 
by real craftsmen.—Inquiries to: The Procu 
tor, St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Han 


FRENCH CLEANING 


Ie it needs special care send it to GUILLAU 
—the cost is somewhat high but so is the 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Tra 
or in any unauthorised cover by w: 


de except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition | 
ay of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 


nightgown in pale apple blossom pink nylon 
atched by a delicious negligée, with sheer, full 
Ids falling from a ribbon-tied yoke of nylon 
ce dyed to match. A gauzy, ribbon-held 
indeau holds the model’s curls in place 
(Elizabeth Arden) 


tight) A tailored dressing-gown made of Cape 

rget-me-not blue angora. The white coin- 

otted tie-silk lining shows at curving revers 

id cuffs and is matched by pocket tops 
(Elizabeth Arden) 


FTER all our often-expressed die-hard 

Y yearnings for real silk, real hand- 

made stitches, real lace, it is some- 
surprising to discover that some of the 
t conservative stores in London say that- 
e is little demand for any of these things 
ar as lingerie is concerned. On the con- 
y, most of their customers ask at once 
nylon, quickly washed, quickly dried 
needing little or no ironing. Even the 
t luxurious treatment from eager- 
ver seamstresses cannot, it seems, com- 
» with these time-saving qualities. 

Happily, although there is sometimes 
certain monotony about the very 
iriance of permanent pleating, nylon lace and nylon materials, there 
some enchantingly pretty nylon nightgowns, slips and panties in 
idon shops; these are often matched with negligées, meant to be 
n with shorties or else frothing in an exuberance of flounces, pleats 
| lace to the ground. 

Colours, too, are far more subtle than they have ever been and, for 
t spring, British Nylon Spinners have launched four new shades of 
erie. Their choices are tropical sky (a warm, not watery, forget-me- 
), wild orchid (an agreeable mauve), reef coral (a particularly pretty 
p coral-pink) and bamboo shoot (yellow chartreuse). The last is 
ticularly good and, according to one large department store, may well 
ace the more insipid pastels for day-time wear. 

Roses, already drawn on to provide new names for new lipsticks 
binstein’s ‘‘Bed of Roses’’ is a case in point), tend to riot over 
ligées and sets of lingerie now and will certainly help towards a 
sebud garden” look for summer silks and cottons. Other flowers also 
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NIGHT 
AND DAY 


pattern nylon used for the lingerie that will be in shops and 
stores next month. Some particularly pretty flowered nylon 
lingerie has already been imported from Paris (Fortnum and 
Mason). Each set is made up of seven pieces—two kinds of 
brassiére, two different kinds of panties, two differently- 
styled girdles and one waist-length petticoat. So far, no one 
has bought everything. 

Fortnum and Mason report that in silks as well as 
synthetics there is a general swing away from the usual 
pastels, the pale pinks and sometimes negative pale-blues. 
Instead, women are buying ‘“‘American pink’”’ (this has a 
touch of blue in it) and tend to ask for pink with a mauvish 
tinge rather than for peach-pink which, I am told, is slightly 


démodé now. Lemon yellow is another much-bought alternative. Black, 
says the department head of this store, is seldom asked for, and men 
buying lingerie for wives and daughters over Christmas preferred white 
and pale pastels to any new departure in colour. 


Men also prefer silk—and, after all, why not? For all 
those who think real silk well worth the chores involved, there 
are still real silk garments to be found in London stores. En- 
crusted with real lace and cut with the same meticulous care as a 
model gown, they have a certain Edwardian sumptuousness. So have 
the house gowns, which, like silk, somehow seem survivals in a drip- 
dry age. Fortnum and Mason have these in brocade, front-buttoning, 
with a bow pulling in tailored folds at the back, or with a high- 
placed bow beneath the bust to suggest a higher Empire line. They 
are either short or long. 

Imported house coats in Chinese brocade are cut Chinese fashion, 
with the typical uniform collar. Less formal—but warmer—are deliciously 
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A fondant-pink chiffon satin negligée, gathered into a 

set-away rounded neckline, and sashed with smokey- 

blue velvet. Full bishop’s sleeves are caught into 
bracelet cuffs (Debenham and Freebody) 


comfortable dressing gowns made in the nursery 
favourite, the old Pyrenees flannel. These are, 
however, in modish colours and have wool knit 
cuffs at the wrist for extra snugness. 

If the rustle of silk seems an anachronistic 
survival to anyone who cannot remember its 
characteristic glancing touch, there are still few 
women of any age who could resist the new night- 
gowns and negligées in real batiste. Not scheduled 
to come into the shops until next month, these 
have been imported from Italy and, unlike the 
first Italian-made lingerie that came to London 
after the war, are beautifully styled and cut. 
Even though we lack the Parisian laundries, which, 
for a price, will introduce fine pleating where never 
pleating was before, who could’ resist a_ brief 
negligée and nightgown in white batiste edged 
with a garland of embroidered coral-pink flowers 
framed by narrow Valenciennes lace and insertion? 
Not I, for one. 


A new “sugar-loaf” hair-styling has 

rounded fringe and forward-curving side 

pieces. The rest of the hair is swept up into 
a sugar-loaf bun (Helena Rubinstein) 


NEW make-up and a new hair-do 


probably represent as good a way\ 


as any other of putting a brave face on 
the New Year. 

Here are two different hair-stylings 
—two faces that show the new clear, 
porcelain look that is translucent, not 
shiny. The Helena Rubenstein hair style 
above gives a “‘hatty’’ volume while pre- 
serving the neat line of the model’s small 
head. Lips are clear cut; the skin is matt 
and clean. Here, all accent in make-up 
goes to the eyes. 

For the woman who has little time 
to spend with her coiffeur, and who 


The shorter hair-do shows short-cut 

hair at the back, left long enough to 

soften the ears, and to wave in a little 

fringe over the brow. Eyes and lips lift 
at the corners (Elizabeth Arden) 


(Left) A real lace pillow cover hemmed 
with a lace frill and mounted on pale- 
pink satin. The scented sachet, too, 
combines reai lace with real satin 
(Fortnum and Mason) 


Stitched satin sachets to hold stockings 
and handkerchiefs matched by a cover 
for a hot-water bottle. In white satin, 
scattered with gold and bronze em- 
broidered flowers (Fortnum and Mason) 


E 


A night shirt that is cut like a man’s shirt and 
made in fine blue and white duster-checked wool 
mixture (Jaeger) | 


knows that the secret of hair style maintenant 
lies in the cutting, Elizabeth Arden has designed 
shorter hair-do, needing a minimum of upkee 
This expert on woman’s beauty likes smiling ly 
defined by a soft, but not pale, lipstick shad 
Asa punctuation point between bulky hat an 
narrow dress, Harriet Hubbard Ayer plumps { 
make-up that gives the effect of a youthful, roun 
face. Bright rouge is applied high on the chee 
bones; eyebrows are rounded, and eyes, though m 
lengthened, are rounded with a pencil. Use lo 
of powder to give the skin a velvety look, saj 
this creator of maquillage. ; 
New lipsticks, of course, are planned + 
blend with new winter colours. The latest cha 
is from Cyclax, whose new ‘‘creamy’’ lipstit 
range includes “‘coral reef’, toning nicely wit 
the Nylon Spinners’ “reef coral,’ and fo 
flower colours—nasturtium, salvia, carnatiC 

pink and geranium. 
Betty WILSON. 


DRTING RIGHTS available from February 
dnd, 1959: 1,126 acres at Bramshill, Berks; 
acres at Alice Holt and 705 at Alton, Hants; 
acres near Ashford, Kent; 95 acres near 
emere, Surrey; 662 acres near Crawley 
123 acres near Wadhurst, Sussex. Apply 
CONSERVATOR, S.E, (E) Forestry 
“Danesfield,’’ Grange Road, 


TRAVEL 


|OLIDAY IN ISLAND PARADISE. Come to 
the sun-kissed BAHAMAS, beyond the reach 
| yvinter to the land of heavenly colour, pow- 
y soft-hued beaches, swimming in iridescent 
| +-green waters. Fishing, sailing, tennis, golf. 
/: in the cosmopolitan gaiety of smart hotel 
| clubs.—Write to the NASSAU BAHAMAS 
VELOPMENT BOARD, 21, Berkeley Square, 
idon, W.1. MAYfair 0040. 


: 
LONDON HOTELS 


(CADOGAN HOTEL, SLOAN ST., S.W.1. 


Old established family Hotel 
of 100 rooms, known for its 
comfort, service and good food. 
Slo. 7141. 


1 THE BRAMLEY GRANGE HOTEL 
| nr. Guildford, 
| : 


|rhe NEW hotel, offering the same West-End 
| ndard in the country, with golf, tennis and 


ling. 
Bramley 3434 


COLLINGHAM COURT 
25, COLLINGHAM GARDENS, 

LONDON, S.W.5. FREmantle 9679. 
|minute from West London Air Terminal and 
jatral for Theatres, Shopping and Exhibitions. 
juble and single rooms with private bath- 
"/pms and telephone. Cocktaillounge, television 
; and all meals available. 
Reservations for any period. 


———— EEA 
HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
|3ARM HOLIDAYS. 1959 Farm Holiday 


Guide describes Britain’s best farm and 
luntry guest houses, county by county, illus- 


ated. Price 3/6 (postage 6d,).— FARM 
'|UIDE (CL), 18, High St., Paisley. 
|NGLAND 


Kee VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230), 
East Sussex, 6 bedrooms. Country holidays, 
bneymoons. Fully licensed, good fare, brochure. 


|SORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
’ Every comfort in beautiful surj;oundings. 


/AOTSWOLDS, No tour complete without a 
~ yisit to these traditional English Inns, 
_'HE HIGHWAYMAN, nr. Cirencester. Tel. 
fiserdon 221. THE SUFFOLK ARMS, Malmes- 
jury. Tel. Malmesbury 2271, Proprietor: 
_|EBSLIE F, NORRIS, Member of the Aberdeen 
|mgus Cattle Society, These famous Inns 
prve the finest steaks in the world, in the 
raditional. English style, together with all 
ther Grills and a full a la carte menu. And 
omplementary to this most excellent food, 
he celebrated cellars hold fine wines, mature 
pirits, and honest ale to delight the most dis- 
jerning and delicate of palates. Restaurant 
yicence until 11 p.m, Phone your table reserva- 
|ions ahead if you can, but remember you will 
|lways be welcome whenever you call at The 
dighwayman or The Suffolk Arms. 
| 


/PyISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY***. Command- 
| ing panoramic sea view. Warm sheltered 
\erraces. Excellent cuisine. Swimpool. Edu- 
ated staff. Colour brochure -GREYSTOKE 
|HOTEL, Canford Cliffs, nr. Bournemouth. 


ORINCOURT HOUSE HOTEL, Warlingham, 
/\ Surrey, 15 miles London. Licensed R.A.C., 
4.A., Ashley Courtenay recommended. Special 
Winter Terms from 9} guineas inclusive. Special 
{uxurious hotel. Rooms with or without private 
bathroom. First class cuisine and seryice. 14 
aeres private grounds. Phone for brochure.— 
Upper Warlingham 2916. 


AAST SUFFOLK. Attractive Country House 

Hotel. Close to sea, golf, sailing. Central 
heating, excellent food, good service; television. 
Wood Hall Hotel, Shottisham, Woodbridge. 


ITTLE Guide to village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain’s 
coast and country, 5/- postage 4d., direct from 
VICTOR HILTON (C.L.), Harbourside, Torquay. 


QUSSEX, RINGMER. For comfort, good food, 

homely atmosphere. Lovely garden. 
Licensed, Come to Ringmer Hotel. Brochures 
on application. Phone 148. 


HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 

beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantages of a mild climate, perfect 
Surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone 253. 


i Ba HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE stands 
overlooking the sea and occupies the finest 
Position in Eastbourne. Licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Centrally heated throughout, Many bedrooms 
with private bathroom and toilet. Tennis, 
ballroom, billiards, orchestra and television. 
Two electric lifts. Gas and electric fires. 
Garage. A really comfortable hotel at moderate 
terms. Please apply for brochure C to 
Manageress. Tel, Eastbourne 643. 


Published every Thursday for the Proprietors, COUNTRY LirE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, 
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classified announcements 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS—contd. 


THE HAWTHORNS HOTEL 
West Cliff 
BOURNEMOUTH 


For late holidays or winter residence, enjoy an 
excellent cuisine and every comfort. Facing 
south, in own lovely grounds, close to sea, 
shops and entertainments. Spacious lounges, 
120 rooms, Television, Lift, Garage for 60 
cars. Open to non-residents. For reservations, 
or special all-the-year-round residential terms, 
appy Manager. Tel.: Bournemouth 1911. 
R.A.C. & A.A. Appointed. 


HE LORD CREWE ARMS HOTEL, Blanch- 

land, Northumberland, Situated in the most 
attractive village in the North. The building 
which is constructed in part of the 12th-century 
Premonstratensian Monastery, retains the 
atmosphere of the Prior’s Guesthouse. Hard 
tennis court; trout fishing. Tel.: Blanchland, 203. 


HE PERCY ARMS HOTEL, Otterburn, North- 
umberland. On main road to Scotland via 

the Roman Road and Carter Bar, 300 miles 
north of London. 75 miles south of Edinburgh. 
36 bedrooms. Grouse shooting over pointers and 
driying. Trout fishing in the 75-acre Sweethope 
Lake. Hard tennis court. Tel.: Otterburn’ 94. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


O.W. WARMER FOR WINTER. Revel in the 

* comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds, and has all modern 
amenities. Fully licensed. A.A. and R.A.C. 
Details from the Manager.—FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, I.O.W. Phone 312. 


WALES 


IA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL, 

1,000 ft. up in the midst of Wales (34 miles 
Shrewsbury). Beautiful unspoilt countryside. 
Excellent trout fishing, shooting, tennis, swim- 
ming. Comfort, good food and a pleasant 
atmosphere. Tel.: Llanwddyn 244. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


HOortet AMBASSADEUR, St. Clement’s Bay. 
Modern hotel for the connoisseur of good 
cuisine and service, situated on sea front. 
Licensed, dancing. Re-opening 2nd May. 
A.A.**** First Register. 124-183 gns. Brochure 
“L.” Tel. Central 4455. 


EIRE 


RAGMOHER, COROFIN, Co. CLARE. Free 

Fishing. River Fergus and many lakes; 
boats free; abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting, hunting, hacking, 
golf. Lahinch, Best food, best beds, courteous 
services.—AUDREY DOUGLAS. 


UBLIN—-THE GRESHAM. Visit Ireland 
this year and for a good beginning and 
ending choose this fine modern hotel in the 
hub of Ireland’s social life. 150 rooms (many 
private bathrooms and suites), with radios, 
central heating, iced water and 24-hour service. 


FRANCE 


SAVOY HOTEL, CANNES 
1st Class Hotel 
Manager: L. Wanlin. 
Bar—Private Gardens. 
50 Baths or Showers. 


Near Sea. 60 rooms. 


THE PLACE WHERE YOU JUST FEEL 
HOMELIKE. 


PORTUGAL 


2 SEMIN WINTER. Holidays in Sunny 
Estoril, Small, quietly situated Inn. British 
Scandinavian managed. Good cuisine, private 
bathrooms, bar. Reasonable terms.—Enquiries, 
“Estalagem das Pimenteiras,’’ Estoril. Portugal. 


‘MEDICAL AND NURSING 


“OQ DENHURST”’ Registered Home. Elderly 
and chronic cases. HARPER, 252, Pampis- 
ford Road, South Croydon. (Tel.: Croydon 3989.) 


GUNS 


HOOTING. Modern and antique weapons. 
Accessories.—List, Powell, Godstone, Sy. 430. 


GARDENING 


BES ONG OF QUALITY, For enclosing broad 
acres or back gardens; keeping out wind, 
cats, peepers, prowlers, etc.; keeping in pigs, 
poultry and similar rovers.—DAVIDS RURAL 
INDUSTRIES (Dept. V), 15, Moreton St., 
London, S.W.1, (TATe Gallery 8332.) 


ARDEN ALTERATIONS and development 

can now be undertaken anywhere in the 
West Midlands, and expert advice and esti- 
mates given.—Apply: MIDLAND GARDENS, 
LTD., Exchange Street, Wolverhampton. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 

altered and renovated by expert staff in any 
locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries—_JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 


ARDENS: TENNIS COURTS: SWIMMING 

POOLS.—IAN G, WALKER, LTD., Land- 
scape Architects, South Godstone, Surrey. 
Tel, S. Godstone 3108. 


Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, Limited. 


Post. Entered as second class ma 


GARDENING—contd. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


ANDY ARMY WIRE, Ideal for peas, rasp- 

berries, roses, tomatoes, 1,000 uses. 7 kinds. 
Samples free, Catalogue 1,000 bargains!— 
GREEN’S, 517, Albert St., Lytham. 


ie Is NOT TOO LATE to plant Shrubs (750 
varieties), Rhododendrons and Azaleas 
(1,100), Shrub Roses (500), Hydrangeas (38) 
from ‘‘the most beautiful nursery in the coun- 
try.",-—SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES, Windle- 
sh , Surrey. 


DVABLIE PAVING FLAGS.—For paths, ter- 

races, 12 sizes, 5 lovely colours. Economical, 
easily laid. Free delivery wide area.—Details 
from MARLEY CONCRETE, LTD., Dept. C.L.4, 
Peasmarsh, Guildford, Surrey, 


@WIMMING Pool Constructors can supply 
their Saxon Stone Paving—off-white and 
coloured—ideal for terraces, garden paths, etc. 
S precast product of high quality manu- 
ctured by us—all inquiries to Rutherford 
Construction Co., Ltd., Battle, Sussex. 


\/ EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of Quality. 
Y Our Catalogue is helpful and interesting. 
on request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seeds- 
, Histon, Cambs. 


qt 00 DAFFODILS & NARCISSI for 
a9 naturalising, 30/-; many to flower 
this spring. 500 for 16/6. 112 lb. for £5/5/- 
approximately 5,000 bulbs, Tulips for naturalis- 
ing, flowering size, 250 for 20/-. 500 37/6. Add 
1/6 for order to 20/-, 2/- to 40/-. Over 40/- 
3/-.—K, LOWE (Dept. C.L.), Flitwick, Beds. 


TREE SURGERY 


"TREE SURGERY & PRESERVATION CO., 

LTD., 10, Swascombe Road, London, W.11. 
Tel,: PARK 1870. Specialists in all types of tree 
work. Distance no object. 


THATCHING 


NS RFOLK REED THATCHING. New work, 
repairs and alterations. Also roofing in 
Cedar Shingles—W. A. JARVIS, Walnut 
Cottage, High Street, Angmering, Sussex. 
Tel.: Rustington 1894. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


EXCELLENT SCOTCH WHISKY, 201/- for 6 
Bottles, 30 UP, single bottle post, 36/6.— 
DUNLOP, Wine Merchant, Greenock. 


Has? KNITWEAR, exquisite styles all sizes; 
4orders to take 3 weeks. Shetland tweed 
skirts to match, also beautiful cashmere. Send 
for parcel on approval.— KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, Worcs. 


|S eee TWEED, 13/6 yard. Any length cut. 
Tailoring, Fairisle Knitwear. Send stamped 
envelope for patterns.—-GRAHAM,, 49, Borve, 
Lewis, Scotland. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, 
sporrans, skean-dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design, Patterns, prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars. — REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


OCKS, thick handknit Scotch wool, rein- 

forced, 3 prs. 26/6 (6 prs. 51/6); Knicker 
stockings fr. 26/6 pair. Sturdiest wearing as 
supplied for years to Country gentlemen for 
work and sport.—MUNRO FRIEND (C.L.), 717, 
Clarkston Road, Glasgow, S.4. 


ROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECHES. 

Ladies’, Gents’, Children’s made to measure 
from 39/11. Send now for Free Patterns, Cavalry 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Corduroys, 
Whips, Tweeds, measure form and Style Book. 
All suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. — HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD., 
(Dept. C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


WEEDS ARE PRE-SELECTED by Frazers. 

These lovely fabrics are fashioned for today 
in new patterns, colours, and weights for men 
and women. We would like to send our samples, 
to be returned. — FRAZERS OF PERTH, 
Scottish Tweed House. 


Day and evening 
kilts, kilt jackets, 


CORSETIERES 


HE FINEST CORSETS—combining Comfort 
with Elegance (for every figure) are made 
by MACMILLAN CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, 
Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, S.W.3 (KEN- 
sington 9925). Send for Illustrated Brochure. 


BEAUTY AND HAIRDRESSING 


AIL INFECTION.  Discoloured, infected 

destroyed nails and inflamed cuticles. The 
HAND AND NAIL INSTITUTE (Est. 25 years), 
specialists in effective personal or postal treat- 
ment. Send stamped, addressed envelope, 35, 
Old Bond Street, Tel.: HYDe Park 7561. 


Al 


FOR THE GOURMET 


BANDON DULL MEALS. CAPE GOOSE- 

BERRY JAM. Our own Special Import of 
the finest pre-war quality from South Africa. 
2 lb. tins, 6 for 30/-. Original case of 24, 115/-. 
Post/carriage paid.-SHILLING COFFEE CO., 
LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


se IFFERENT’’ FOODS direct to your home. 

Choose in comfort from an unusual assort- 
ment of hard-to-find food specialities. We 
deliver by post direct to your home; fully 
guaranteed. Write today for price list and 
serving suggestions —GRAYSON’S, Dept. C.L., 
120, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


FOR 
THE 
FINEST 
STEAKS 
IN 

THE 


WORLD 


coupled with an extensive 
wine cellar. 


Visit our enlarged premises 


PARAMOUNT GRILL 


Sponsored by the 
Aberdeen Angus Beef Co. 
Irving St., Leicester Sq. 


London, W.C.2. 


For Reservations WHI. 0744. 


FULLY LICENSED. 


Open till midnight seven days a week. 


AMSHID’S BEST INDIAN FOOD, 6, 
Glendower Place, S.W.7, KNI. 2309. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS 


JX SEE GLASS for New Year presents. We 
have a large and varied selection of most 
attractive pieces from which to choose. If you 
are unable to call send for our detailed list, price 
6d. post free-—CECIL DAVIS, LTD., 3, Gros- 
venor Street, London, W.1 Tel.: GRO. 3130. 


BE ORIGINAL. Have your serviettes attrac- 

tively printed with name or personal greet- 
ing. 8/- five dozen. Samples 5d.—C.L., 
DEVEREUX LONGMAN, LTD., Box 3, Liver- 
pool Terrace, Worthing. 


(aSESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White 20 by 30 in, Four for only 27/- 
Post 1/6. Satisfaction or money back.— 
H. CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 17), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 


AUTICAL GIFTS, Cards and Books (Book 

Tokens exchanged) in abundance at 
CAPT. WATTS, LTD., 49, Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 4505. Descrip- 
tive lists on request. VISIT US AT THE 
NATIONAL BOAT SHOW, Stand No. 91. 


HEEPSKIN COATS & GLOVES. 
of Quality. 
GLIDDONS OF YEOVIL. Tel.: 59. 


DRESSMAKING 


ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
invite you to bring your materials. We know 
we are good—are not madly expensive, and won’t 
fuss if you are not easy to fit. Post orders wel- 
comed.—12, Lowndes St., S.W.1. SLOane 2015. 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service, Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6, Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars. — REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland. 


ANDSWORTH HIGH STREET, S.W.18. 

W. G. CHILD & SONS, LTD., No, 106-198, 
Vandyke 3895. For close on 200 years the Child 
family has been tailoring, the business passing 
on to each successive son in each generation. 
The work is made in their own workrooms and 
the firm deals only in highest quality products, 
disdaining the use of cheap materials and 
inferior labour, consequently the Sports and 
Country Wear they produce reflects only the 
highest standard of craftsmanship. 


FURS 


ANUARY FUR SALE (5th-19th). Our usual 
down-to-earth prices become subterranean! 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912. 


ALSO SEE PAGE 38 AND 
INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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eifes simple pleasures 


aioe Does one ever wholly forget one’s first play? It was, no doubt, carefully chosen for 
its supposed suitability to our juvenile tastes and susceptibilities. It would, no doubt, 
seem remarkably bad, if we could see it again now. But it started us off on a progres- a 
sion which led by way of half-term-holiday gallery seats at the livelier musical shows 
to whatever it is that earns our patronage now. Later experience may have modified 
earlier raptures, but the moment when the house lights go down and the curtain goes 
up never entirely loses its magic. It may rise upon a comical world or a fantastical 
world or, maybe, upon our own world, seen in a mirror. It never, alas, rises upon 
the world of banking. But are the dramatists right? Twice within the past twelve 
months the Midland Bank has pioneered new developments which have dramatically 
- changed the whole banking picture. It has introduced a ‘personal’ note into such 
hitherto impersonal things as cheque books and bank loans — and the customers like 
it. More to the point, perhaps — the ‘box office returns’ are good. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFIGE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 - OVER 2170 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


